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The following books are announced for early publication by 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY : 
The Windfall By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK 


A fascinating modern romance from the world of mountaineers whom Miss Murfree 
famous. 


has lo iy mauaut 
$] Sa) postpaid 


The Dower Woods By EMMA BROOKE 


* 


A new novel by the author of “The Engrafted Rose, relating the efforts of the young Baronet 
Elvot Ingall to save from commercial destruction the Dower Woods (the bride's dower of an old Engl 
family) and at the same time make vood with his own life $1.50 postpaid 


A Winged Victory By R. M. LOVETT 


A new novel by the author of “Richard Gresham,”’ teeming with the intensely real life of the West 
S] 1) postpaid 


Success in Life By EMIL REICH 


A new book by the author of “Success Among Nations,” crammed full of vitally interesting suggestior 
How to be successful in whatever walk of life is both the key note and the inspiring ideal of the whol 


$1.50 net postage ext 


The Spirit of Labor sy nutcnins napaoop 


A work in a field parallel to the same author's “Autobiography of a Uhief."” ~ The Spirit of Labor” ts, in 
fact, the life-story of a Chicago labor leader and trades unionist. A flood of new light is thrown on the absorb 
ing and important subject of the conflict between labor and capital $1.50 net; postage extra 


Among continued successes from Duffield & Co's fall list are: 


Geronimo’s Story of His Life 


Taken down by S. M. BARRETT Illustrated by photographs, $1.50 net; postage 14 cents 
** A book worthy of all praise..’"—New York Evening Mati 


Molieére: A Biography By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


Introduction by Professor T. F. CRANE of Cornel! University; pictures by “JOB'’; pp. xxiv.-446. 
$3.00 net; postage 24-cents 


**The standara in the English language both for the general reader and the student The Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth 


By GEORGE BRANDES $2.50 net; postage 16 cent 


‘* There is not a dull paragraph, not a single dry-as-dust element in this highly instructive autobiography.’ 
Paul Harboe in the North American Revte- 


Marcel Levignet $1.50 postpaid 


** Marcel Levignet is a jolly bachelor of Paris, a bon viveur, a raconteur, a French Sherlock Holmes and a romantic and 
rous defender of virtue. Intrigue well handled, plot carefully constructed, and crime ably conceived and skilfully carried out 
8 i 


enter into the story."’— New York Sun. 
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~Among the New Macmillan Books 


Miss Jane Addams’s New Book Newer Ideals of Peace 


Its great value lies in its showing how the powers of healing, of militant good will, of friendliness, which she has found 
in the poorer quarters of a great city, may, 1f they become operative in society, become the basis of anew internation- 
ilism which shall do away with war. Citizen's Library. Cloth, leather back, 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 10¢.) 


The Tariff and the Trusts By FRANKLIN PIERCE, of the New York Bar. 


\ clear, simple statement of the requirements of the Dingley Tariff and especially of its effect upon the consumer. 
Phe necessary historical information and the analysis of present conditions are adequate without being technical 
387 pages. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 met. Just ready 


Introduction to Business Organization 
By SAMUEL E. SPARLING, Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


After an Introduction on legal and economic aspects, the book treats of extractive industries —chiefly farming —of manu- 
facturing, methods of marketing, advertising, credits, collections, etc. ‘‘An important addition to the literature of 
commerce.''—Philadelphia Press Citizen's Library. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net (postage 71c.) 


Federal Power over Carriers and Corporations 
By E. PARMALEE PRENTICE 


A review of the practice, Federal and State, defining the powers of government ; an account of the growth of stage- 
coach lines and rallroads, with a full discussion of the history, meaning and possibilities of the Sherman (or Anti-Trust) 
Act Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. Just ready 


The Psychology of Religious Belief 


By JAMES B. PRATT, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy in Williams College. 


\ discussion, strictly psychological, but sympathetic with religious faith and feeling, of three types of religious belief— 
nalve acceptance, and those based in intellect, or in emotion. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. Justready 


The Religious Conception of the World 


By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy and Education at Butler College. 
\ restatement of the argument for Theism in the light of recent philosophical development, which the author keeps in 


touch with actual human experience and concrete human interests. Cloth, 12mo0. Ready January 30 


Life in Ancient Athens By Professor T. G. TUCKER 


lhe book follows, with a clearness almost dramatic, the social and public life day by day, of a citizen of Athens in the 
period of her greatest glory and most vigorous vitality. Cloth, 12mo, 723 pages with 85 illustrations. $1.25 net 


Emerson By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 


Professor Woodberry ranks easily among the first critics of our time, and his gifts are especially those which aid in the 
He is just with respect to Emerson's work, appreciative of his 


interpretation of the work of a man of kmerson’s mold. . 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net. Ready this day 


immense moral force and inspiiing power. 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain VOLUME IIL. 
hy HENRY CHARLES LEA, Author of ‘‘The Inquisition of the Middle Ages," etc. 


the third volume of the only work approaching authority on this interesting subject. The new volume completes the 
ction on ‘* Punishments "’ begun in Volume I1., and discusses also ‘‘ Spheres of Action,."’ 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 22¢.). Tobe completed in four volumes, of which I1.—III. are now ready, each $2.50 net 


The International Law and Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War 
By A. S. HERSHEY, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Political Science in the University of Indiana. 


\ complete narrative of the war from the point of view of international law and diplomacy. It discusses War Corre- 
lelegraphy, Submarine Mines, Russian Seizures, Contraband of War, the Voyage of the Baltic 


spondents, Wireless 
Cloth, 8vo, $7.00 net 


Fleet, the North Sea Incident, and the Treaty of Portsmouth. 
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That the Governor of Jamaica has, in 
a great crisis, acted like a_ glorified 
beadle, seems to be the almost unani- 
mous opinion in England as well as in 
this country. The letter which he wrote 
to Admiral Davis should alone be 
enough to terminate his career. Such 
a mixture of clumsy insult and vul- 
gar smartness would have been out of 
place at any time, but to be addressed 
br the Governor of a smitten Colony to 
those who came as friends and rescuers, 
was simply amazing folly. Even if the 
Americans there were ignoring the nice 
technicalities, they were kind-hearted 
and were doing useful work, and ought 
not to have been kicked off the prem- 
ises as trespassers. The most charitable 
supposition is that Gov. Swettenham 
had simply lost his head through anx- 
iety or overwork. England need not be 
troubled about good relations with this 
country being disturbed by the incident. 


24, 








Clown. | have an answer will serve all 
men 

Countess. Marry, that’s a bountiful answer 
that fits all questions 


{All’s Well that Ends Well 


The bountiful answer of President 
Roosevelt, to every objector to any pol- 
icy of his, seems rapidly getting to be 
that all opposition to him is inspired by 
the Trusts. All the Washington dis- 
patches agree that this is now the 
White House attitude towards the crit- 
ics of the President’s action in discharg- 
ing the colored troops. 
sentment at his successful attacks upon 
“corporate interests.” 
is the protagonist in the debate on the 
Brownsville affair; he was also the chief 
opponent of Mr. Roosevelt's railway- 
rate law; so what could be plainer? The 
infuriated corporations are using For- 
aker and Knox and Aldrich to strike 
back at the President who has drawn 
their fangs. Mr. Roosevelt has descried 
this hidden and wicked motive many 
times before. Any challenge of his Pan- 
ama plans, for example, could have 
sprung, we were given to understand, 
only from enmity prompted by the 
smarting railroads. The long refusal of 
the Senate to approve his policy in San- 
to Domingo had a similar abhorrent 
origin. On the public side, the effect of 
the attitude of the President is very un- 
happy. Here is a large question, about 
which opinion is much divided, and about 
the legal and Constitutional aspects of 
which able and honest men seriously dif- 
fer; but Mr. Roosevelt would have it set- 





| , j 
tled purely on the basis of personal loy- 


| alty to him. Now, there is no doubt that | 


| ed 





It is merely re- 


Senator Foraker | 





President Roosevelt has evoked a mark- 
devotion; but for him to 
throw that into the scale when there is 
pending a great of right or 
wrong under the law, of justice or in- | 
justice, is to confuse the and 
obstruct the working of our machinery 
of government. To keep each question 
clear and distinct, and to 
on its merits, is the great desideratum 
of public discussion. Mixing dis 
parate subjects and dragging in person 
al motives can but muddle debate, cloud 
the popular mind, and lead 
conclusions. If the corporations do hate 
the President and would embarrass and 
mortify him in every way possible, that | 


personal 


question 


issue to 


settle each | 


up 


to lame 


| is a question by itself, to be dealt with 


on fit occasion. But just 
have other work in hand 


at present we 


Senator Spooner’s speech last week on 
the President’s discharge of the colored 
troops was largely 
discussion. 


a 
One of the Wisconsin Sen- 


|} son had exceeded his lawful 


| pressed 


| 
| vietions, may 


to leave impeachable to the 


offences 
House 


Exercise the power mpeachn 


f 
President the p 


give the wer at his 


destroy all evidence upon wh i 


that power could be exer sed! It is idle 


t cannot be maintained for a ment! 


The fact that 
has always felt free to debate the legal 
of the of the 
we hope it always will 
had it 
journal of the Senate That 


mo 


is, of course, the Senate 


President, and 
Webster 


entered 


ity acts 
and 
Clay solemnly upon the 


Andrew Jack 
powers. In 
1894 of 
in a report formally 


President 


a committee Republican Sena 


tors brought recit 
that 
of “an 
appointing Mr. 
Hawaii We 


the vacant-mindedness 


Cleveland had been 
unconstitutional act” in 
Blount commissioner to 
cannot reduce 


ing 


guilty 


the Senate 
of 
which has neither read, formed, nor ex 


to a jury 


an opinion. Senators who may 


hold, and may have uttered, strong con 
yet be judicial, and decide 


| the case according to law and evidence 


lawyer's abstract | 


ator’s general principles was: 


Even if a 
which he or it 
bad motive, I should greatly deplore an at- 
tempt the it 
pass judgment upon it 


the 


exercises 


President abuses power 


possesses, with 


by Senate to investigate or 


Mr 


is 


Spooner’s reason is that the Senate 
the body which has the sole right, 
under the Constitution, to try impeach- 
ments; and “it would be a horrid thing 
if, when articles of impeachment reach 
this laid 
fore a court which in-another capacity, 
having investigated and considered the 
same ‘matter, had prejudged it.” This 
being so, we might imagine that Sena- 
tor Spooner must have “greatly deplor- 
ed” the attempt of the Senate in 1886 to 
“investigate and pass judgment upon” 
an alleged violation of the law by Pres- 
igent Cleveland 
a determined attack for weeks upon that 


chamber, they should be be. 


Executive, led by Senator Edmunds, on | 


of his refusal to send to the 
Senate certain papers bearing upon re 
movals from office. The act was declar- 
ed to be lawless and in defiance of the 
Constitution. But turn to the Congres. 
sional Record of March 18 and 19, 1886, 
and you will find a two days’ speech by 
Senator Spooner, arralgning the Presi- 
dent in the strongest for having 
failed to comply with the law, and set 
at nought a provision of the Constitu- 
tion. He asked if Mr. Cleveland was 
“too great to be subject the 
What he now deplores, he then did with 
the utmost gusto. And as if with pro- 
phetic joy at the thought of eviscerating 
his own argument of twenty years later, 
he exclaimed, when told that he ought 


account 


way 


to 


| port 


when the time comes. 


The passage by the Senate of the bill 
the 
men, 


increasing 6,000 
officers and 


in the House, is another example 


artillery by over 


and its favorable re 


| of the way our military forces are grad 


vally being increased. Prior to the war 
with Spain, our artillery consisted of 
five regiments, comprising about 3,500 
men; now we have 663 officers and 
18,166 soldiers With the additional 
strength about to be authorized, the 
artillery alone will be as large as our 
entire army on January 1, 1898. The 
| War Department has found that any 
large increase would not be voted; it 


, | Millions upon battleships and 
law.” | 


| Ordnance 
There was at that time | 


has therefore hit upon this way, as Con 
gressman Theodore FE. of Ohio 
has pointed of getting its whole 
loaf 


Burton 
out, 
it 


ast the 


slices L 
that 
the Artillery, 
the Medical 
branch of the service 
far as the artillery is concerned, we 
told it 


by vear was 
increased 
and 


Corps 


Corps was 


this it is next 


year 
some 


year 
it will 
other 


be or 
So 
are 
because we have 
many defences: a few years 
was asked for guns 
we had none for our artillery, and 
the game goes on. The public has quite 


we need 20 


coast ago 
Congress because 


BO 


forgotten that when the Endicott 
Board's vast system of .coast defence 


was created it was with the assurance 
that with these forts we should 


need a large navy 


never 
Now we squander 
land 


de 


fences alike. 


The House of Representatives has 
made a new record by passing 628 pr! 


vate pension bille in one hour and thir 





GR 


ty-five minutes Three or four thou 
sand similar bills become law every 
vena and no President since Cleveland 
ha been willing to take the trouble 


cf looking into their merits one by one 
Hut the service-pension advocates, hav 
ing put Senator McCumber’'s bill through 
the Senate, are making much of an ar- 
gument derived from this special legis 
letion Most of the beneficiaries of the 
private bills would receive pensions un- 
ver the general act, as the proposed 
change would make it Instead of the 
$24 or $30 a month which the average 
private bill now carries, they would get 
$12 to $20 said the father 
cf the bill 


enty-five vears of age should receive 


‘Probably hog 


“if these men who are sev 


$20, they would not apply for the other 
$10 per month by special bill.” Trust in 
pensionable human nature still persists 
i eynical Washington Mr. McCumber 


ure that veterans who might have 


had $230 a month, will be perfectly sat 


fied with $20. Yet ont of the first 100 | 


bill passed on this record day to 
hich we refer, no less than nine 

two increased pensions already grant 
ed, while only eight authorized new 
pensions What earthly warrant is 
there for the supposition that there 
be any fewer applications for “in 
crease under the new law than under 
the old? Special pension legislation is 
excused on the ground that it tempers 
the omissions and inequalities of the 
rigid general law That Congress can 
itisfy everybody merely by granting a 
pensionable status to new classes of 
epplicants | is beautiful a dream as 
that it can satisfy all the shipping in 


terest with one modest little subsidy 


The choice of two United States Sen 
ors Tuesday in Oregon was the result 
or the nearest approximation to popular 
election that Ingenuity has been able to 
devise without amending the Constitu 


tion. In fact, the process by which they 


The Nation. 
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in the regular election. They had, first, 
to commend themselves to a plurality 
of the members of their own party, and 
then to a plurality of the voters of the 
State. They will have a serious responsi- 
bility at Washington as the first products 


| of a system which the Western States 


are hurrying to copy. 


South Carolina having shown the way 
in which a State may legally bring im- 
migrants from abroad to settle within 
its borders, Virginia has promptly prof- 
ited by the example. The Commissioner 
ef Immigration and Agriculture from 
that State, G. W. Koiner, expects a par- 
iy of domestic and farm workers from 
Europe to arrive at Baltimore before 
the end of the present month By the 
United States Immigration Commission- 
er at Baltimore he has been informed 
that “they will, in all probability, if not 
physically disqualified, be permitted to 
land, but until the foreigners 
arrive at the port and apply for ad- 
mission it will be impossible for this 
office to decide upon their eligibility to 
land.” Commissioner Koiner says he 
can find work in Virginia for not less 
than 50,000 white farm-hands and do- 
mestic servants In other Southern 
States the newspapers have spoken of 


| Secretary Straus’s recent ruling in the 


South Carolina case as if it solved the 
problem of diverting a proportional part 
of the stream of immigration to the 
South. The problem, however, is differ- 
ent in several respects from that of the 
States of the Northwest when they first 
sought European settlers. Apart from 
the negro question, the fact that these 
States have no public lands to offer 
“homesteaders” brings the South’s ap- 
peal, from the immigrant’s point of 
view, down to a simple question of 
wages. How far the organized efforts 
of the Southern States may be able to 
offset higher bids elsewhere is still an 


|} open question. 


were selected was considerably more | 


democratic than what was usually meant 


iD po ilm election a few years “ako 
I I. Burkett of Nebraska was elected 
! popular vote In that sense. He was 


nominated for Senator by the same con 
vention which named another Repub 
lican for Governor, and his name was 
paced on the offielal ballot on election 

the Legislature merely confirming 


In Indiana on Sunday a passenger 


train was blown to pieces by the ex- 
| plosion of a car of powder which was 


the choles oO mace A. J. Hopkins of | 


IHiinola was nominated in State con 
vention, but not voted upon by the peo 
pole A dozen ‘or more of Southern Sen 
ators were chosen as the candidates of 
an invincible party in popular primar 
ies Rut these Oregonians, F. W. Mul 
key and Jonathan Bourne, were put 
through a double process They were 
chosen as the Republican Senatorial can 


cidates in a direct primary, and then 





veted upon like other party candidates | 


part of a freight train going in the op 
posite direction; eighteen passengers 
were killed. In New Jersey a locomo 
tive exploded; three enginemen were 
killed In Ohio a passenger train ran 
into a telegraph pole which had been 
blown across the track; twenty persons 
were injured Just over the line from 
West Virginia one of the two engines 
pulling a passenger train jumped the 
track: one passenger and one trainman 
were injured. In New York a locomo- 
t've ran off the track, in the Grand Cen- 
tral vards, tipped over on its side, and 
blocked traffic for several hours In 
Minnesota ten express cars, running off 
the track, were smashed to kindling. On 
Saturday, besides two other wrecks in 
Indiana and one in Minnesota, there 





were accidents of a serious nature in 
Massachusetts, Kansas, Illinois, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina. Eleven States 
thus contributed to two days’ news of 
railroad accidents. As made up from 
the dispatches, there was a death-roll 
for these two days of twenty-seven and 
an injured list of fifty-eight. Exception- 
al conditions of various kinds must have 
taxed the resources of operating offi- 
cials. There were two wrecks in the 
list caused by obstructions which had 
blown or fallen on the tracks since the 
previous trains had passed safely. The 
explosion at Terre Haute of a car of 
powder which, for anything that ap- 
pears to the contrary, was being trans- 
ported in the customary way might be 
set down in the category of unavoidable 
accidents. But what of the two loco- 
motives that exploded? What of the 
three head-on collisions, one rear-end 
collision, one collision of character not 
stated, and two unclassified “wrecks’’? 
What of the four derailments and the 
“narrow” escape of a fast train in New 
Jersey which passed over a broken rail? 
Protests against the kind of manage- 
ment and equipment under which such 
catastrophes are possible have been 
raised so often that they are almost in 
danger of losing their force. Yet the ac- 
cidents go on, not on one road, nor in 
one section, nor under one set of diffi- 
cult conditions, but on all roads, in all 
parts of the country, and under all sorts 
of conditions. If legislative bodies are 
turning to remedies which railroad men 
Say are wrong and ineffectual, the rea- 
son is not far to seek, 


The mass meeting held at Carnegie 
Lyceum Monday night to demand a 
Congressional investigation of the status 
of women workers; Saturday’s appeal 
of two associations for equal pay for 
women and men teachers, in this city: 
the formation of women’s trade unions, 
and the growing demand for the ballot 
among working women, both here and 
abroad, are indications of widespread 
unrest among the rapidly increasing 
number of women who are bread-win- 
ners. Yet it is easy to understand how 
the discrimination in women's wages 
has arisen. The first women who be- 
came industrial producers lived and 
worked at home; so do many to day. 
Moreover, the average man-worker must 
generally earn enough to support not 
only himself, but a wife and family as 
well. These are the historic arguments 
with which economists have eyrplain- 
ed and still explain the disparity in 
wages. In Germany this problem of the 
pay of the woman worker is recognized 
by careful students as one of the most 
serious of our modern industrial condi 
tions, with most direct bearing upon 
race deterioration and prostitution 
Hence an elaborate study of the inequal 
ity of wages between the sexes by Dr. 


| 
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Alice Salomen has been warmly welcom 


ed To the classic explanations of 
the discrimination against women which 
we have cited, she adds that they are 
physically unfit for certain occupations 
such as the making of iron and 
stee which fact tends to confine them 
to the poorer paid because more crowd- 
ed industries. She also lays stress upon 
the absence of a keen desire to rise 
to the more highly paid grades of la- 
bor, and the fact that 


1] 


are loath to enter skille« 


young girls 
occupations 
requiring a long apprenticeship; hence 
they are‘restricted to employments easy 
to learn and readily recruited afresh 
whenever there is a_ strike In or 
der to lessen differences in wages, Dr 
Salomon relies more upon the proper 
training of women workers than upon 
unions. She cites, of course, the case 
of the Lancashire weavers as proof that 
unions accomplish something. But the 
success of these women in raising wages 
to the same level as those of the men is 
ilso due to the fact that they have 
been over a century in this employment 
with much resulting solidarity and pride 
in their work They are serious in it, 
expect to give their lives to it, and afte 
generations of experience—and this is 
most important of all—have learned to 
insist upon a most rigid training of the 


young girls who enter the trade. 


The death on Thursday of the Rev. 
James Woodrow reminds us how far the 
hand has moved across the dial in two 
decades. He was a teacher in both the 
University of South Carolina and tne 
Columbia Theological Seminary, a Pres 
institution In 1884 he ven- 
tured to declare his belief in evolution; 
he thought it 
body of man descended from some ani 


byterian 


“probably true” that the 


mal, and that “at a certain point his 
Maker met it and breathed into it spir 
it.” In 1886 he was tried for heresy 
by the Augusta (Ga.) Presbytery, and 
acquitted; then the Synod of Georgia 
reversed the action of the Presbytery 
Finally, in 1888, the General Assembly 
of the 
sustained the 
whelming vote, and forced Dr. Woodrow 
Theologica! 


denounced 


Southern Presbyterian Church 


Synod by an _ over- 
from his position in the 
Seminary His opponents 
the doctrine of evolution, even in the 
mild form in which he held it, as con 
trary to Scripture and subversive of the 
interests of Christianity and of the 
Church 
astical organization that would stand on 


Where to-day is the ecclesi- 


that platform? The incident has its les 
son for heresy-hunters, though as a 
class they are our Bourbons, who learn 
nothing and forget nothing. It is use- 
less to remind them of Gamaliel's ad- 
vice as to dealing with heretics—advice 
which is confirmed by all ecclesiastical 
history 


Refrain from these men and let them 
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ur John Evans, an eminent ithority 
on the archwology and |} té or the 
Nearer East His acq ntance with 
Turkey and the Balkans gos i f 
more than thirty year rhe or 
for his appeal is the rumored intention 


cf Russia and Austria, the two Power 
charged with the execution of reforn 
r Macedonia, to follow up their schem: 
of financial renovation, according to the 
Miirzsteg programme of 1903 with a 


series of judicial reforms. The burden 


of the letter is the absolute vanity of 
expecting any real reform under their 


auspices. What is the present condition 
of Macedonia, after more than 
vears of the Miirzsteg régime? The in 
spector-general in charge of the reform 
programme is Hilmi Pasha the Sul 
tan’s dme damncee and nominee.’ The 
Austrian and Russian assessors have 


merely advisory powers without an 


real control The International gen 
darmerie has shown little efficiency, be 
cause the European officers have been 
provided with an inadequate staff, and 
must take their orders from 
Hamid’s agent.” The Turkish Govern 
ment is acting in concert with the Gree} 
bands against their common enemies 
the Bulgars of Macedonia. Incendiarism 
and massacre run riot, and the tradi 
tional futility of the European Concert 
receives one more demonstration. Great 
concludes Mr Evan 


could force a termination of the régime 


Pritain alone, 


of terror But can England enter upon 


such a course? At this moment in In 
dia, Great Britain is trying to rall 
lohammedan opinion to its ipport 


against the Hindu national movement 


and must naturally be anxious to avoid 
all conflict with a Mussulman Power 


Georges Clemenceay is not 
at this moment in labor-union circle 
in France For the second time nce 
his accession to power, about nine 
months ago, he has made use of the 
military and the police to maintain 01 
der against the adherents of organized 
labor. Yet its representatives in Par 


liament stand in more or less intimate 
relations with the Cabinet especially on 
the religious question. From one point 
of view. of course, the Premier's action 
in suppressing the projected labor dem 
onstration in Paris Sunday required 
less courage than was called for by the 
situation in the northern departments 
last May. Then it was a case of check- 


ing the strikers driven into violence by 
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yer The X-ra vas hailed on all side 
he ‘ ‘ ! nacea Within a 
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were reporting resul nothing short of 
mirack Conserv: e medical en 
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I | v} now 1 the i ude of 
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nd then onl oO de ease the ray i 
of the tumic vt The illeged 
psin cure for cancer has been similar 
trumpeted more loud than the 
cientifie test ‘ warrant Phe re 
ts of the experiments on mice |} Dr 


ve! encour ng bu I! case ol 
human cancer it j et eat too oon 
to make any positive claim whatsoever 
Of cancer there ire many type some 
grow quickl) nd without removal are 
repidly fatal ome, again, are so slow 
r their growth that years may pass 


before their presence is even recognized 
to decide, even when the 
result ppear most conclusive, whe 
her a cure of cancer has been effected 
urgeons believed that if a 
cancer did not recur in its first site 
within one year, the patient was free of 
nee That time (“observation time,” 
urgeons call it) has been increased 
first to three, then to five years, and at 
present one of the most experienced 
surgeons in this country believes that 
cancer may recur even after ten yeare 
Thus it is evident that the factors which 
enter into any adequate determination 
of the value of trypsin as a remedy for 
cancer are not simple, nor do they 
quickly become manifest even to the 
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PREPARING SUBSIDY 
The subsidy hunters have apparently 
Roosevelt. They at- 


weak love 


SCANDALS. 


captured President 
tacked 
of national grandeur 


the 


him on his side—his 


In his speech last 
of the For- 


eign Commerce Convention, he said that 


Wednesday at dinner 


The Nation. 


Indeed, the evidence is strong that 
what we have in the subsidy bill is, not 
a measure which any large number of 
people are asking for, but a scheme got 
the of a few ship-build- 
and ship-owners, who are not too 
scrupulous in the instruments and meth- 
ods they employ. The legislation now 
sought they regard as something which 
they have bought and pa.d for »y means 
of contributions to the Republican cam- 
peign funds, and to secure which finally 
are ready to put up money. 
There is no real and general demand for 
ship subsidies. Even under great pres- 
sure, three Republican members of the 
Merchant Marine voted 
against reporting the bill. That was 
one-third of the Republican member- 
ship; and probably represents about the 
proportion of Republicans in the House 
vho are against the subsidy raid. But 
the is counted upon to per- 
suade Theodore Roosevelt, the 


up in interest 


ers 


they more 


Committee on 


President 
them. 


| clean, the hater of corruption, is to be 


used to overcome the objections of hon- 
est Republicans to a scheme which they 


| believe to be both bad in itself and push- 


he had never given any particular at 

tention to the question of steamship 
communication, but that he had been 
startled when told by Secretary Root 
that our flag is seldom seen in South 
American waters except upon a war 

ship. This sudden discovery filled him 
with patriotic mortification and a de 

sire to do something immediately He 
wants to “see the flag fly,” just as 
Thiers wanted to “see the tall chim 

neys smoke”: and is seemingly as ready 
to resort to bad legislative and eco 

nomic means to bring about the good 
result 

Mr. Roosevelt probably does not re 

member the Pacific Mail scandals of the 
early 70s It might do him good to} 
read the exposure of the corruption, in 
connection with that subsidizing legis 

lation, which so badly smirched the 
Republican party of that day And, 
next, it would be well for this enemy of 


corruptionists to take a sharp look at 


men and suspicious meth- 
of 


Treasury 


the uspicious 


to engineer this latest 
for a grant of $3, 
Congressman Grosvenor 
of 


task? 


made use 


the 


ods 
raid on 
0.000 a year 


what sort repu- 


He is 


head, and 
he 


erving h last 


is at thelr 


tation does bring to the 


term. To such a depth 
he 
he 
of 
in Ohio was his dubil- 
the inter 
clamoring for 
York Evening Post pub 
facsimile of 
for $1,000 
Grosvenor, nominally for a 
“Book of the Presi 
used him 
with deadly ef 
in 


discredit) had sunk even in his 


that 


own district was denied renom 


ination, and one the chief arguments 


ised against him 


financial relations with 


have been sub 


New 


! that 
The 


everal 


dy 
lished 


J Pierpont 


years agko a 


Morgan's check 
payable to 
of Grosvenor s 

The fact 
his constituents 
Grosvenor’s 


ub 


copy 


dent was against 


mone 


fect right-hand man 


thi idy business is Littauer—a 


Representative also in the last weeks of 


hi 


Secretar’ 


ervice, also under a cloud 


hoot’ 


enarcely 


publi 


report, which the Pres 


forgotten, in 
of 


from 


ident can have 


timated that the statute 


alone saved Littauer prosecution 
for dabbling 
With thi 


Alexander R 


in Government contracts 


prectou is employed 


pair 


Smith, whose business it 


is to “work up public sentiment” for the 


subaldy bill He was openly charged by 


Samuel Gompers with having tried to 
bribe labor leaders into withdrawing 
their opposition to subsidies, and the 


riatter has been under investigation by 
District Attorney Smith him 
self admits that he was in a position to 
funds” for the subsidy propa 


Jerome 


“secure 


ganda 


ed by corrupt methods' 
Special legislation of this sort has al- 


ly ays been the besetting sin of the Re- 


| class 


limitations 





rublican party. No sooner does it get 
firmly in power than it begins to dole 
out favors to particular classes. Put in 
office in 1896 to establish the gold stan- 
dard, it moved most reluctantly in that 
direction, but ran in eagerness to allow 
manufacturers to write their own duties 
the tariff. If now it rounds off its 
record by voting public money into pri- 
vate pockets by means of ship subsidies 
it will go far to confirm the charge that 
joined idols of 
legislation. In the proposed Dill 
there is an amusing attempt to disguise 
the gift of money to J. J. Hill and E.H 
The bill gravely says: 


In 


it is hopelessly to its 


Harriman. 
Pacific north 
China, and the 


the Coast 


to Japan 


From a on 
Mendocino 


$350,000 for a monthly 


port 
of Cape 
Philippines service, 


$700,000 for a fortnightly 
From a the Pacific 


of Cape Mendocino to Hawaii, Japan 


south 
China, 


port on Coast 


ind the Philippines, $350,000 for a monthly 
service, $700,000 for a fortnightly 
Put what has Cape Mendocino to do 


with it all? Nothing, except that the ex- 
isting Hill line of steamships from Seat- 
tle is north of it, and the existing Har 
riman line from San Francisco (the Pa- 
cifle Mall) to the south. The committee 
simply did not like to say outright that 
it was intended hand a present of 
$700,000 to Hill, and the same amount 


to 


to Harriman. 
We hope to see the bill fought and 
defeated. Subsidy is a hateful word, 


and it ought to be erased from our leg- 
islative dictionary. It has reeked with 
scandal in the past. So it infallibly will 
again, if allowed to creep into our laws. 
There are ways of restoring our mer- 
chant marine, as every American hopes 
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it will be restored, without the touch of 
corruption upon them; but they consist 
in abolishing old bounties and statutes 
for a favored few, not in enacting new 
ones, with their endless possibilities of 
favoritism, fraud, and political demoral- 
ization. 


THE HISTORIC SENSE. 


Readers of the English reviews may 
bave seen very favorable notices of a 
book, “The Great Days of Versailles,” 
by G. F. Bradby. It is, indeed, an en- 
tertaining work. Here you may follow 
the daily life of Louis XIV. and his 
court to the minutest details—what they 
ate and wore, how they talked and 
quarrelled and loved—a strangely vivid 
picture. Only one aspect of that exist- 
erce is omitted: there is scarcely a word 
to indicate why those days should be 
called “great.’”’” The monotony of court 
life is set forth in full, but nothing is 
added to explain how this monotony was 
only the last rigid stage of the ideal 
of uniformity, or rather conformity, 
which had produced the literature of the 
grand siecle. Something is said about 
the production of Racine’s “Esther” at 
Saint-Cyr, but chiefly to show the vexa- 
tions the play brought upon Madame de 


Maintenon. Nor does religion fare bet- 
ter. Here you shall read of the trick 
by which the sham devotion of the 


great ladies was exposed to Louis; 
Madame Guyon also is mentioned, and 
Fénelon’s connection with the Quietists, 
but for petty reasons only. Louis’s own 
submission to the Church is related, but 
there is nothing to indicate the deep 
religious current that ran through the 
age side by side with its worldliness, 
sparing inits course not even Versailles. 

However, we have no quarrel with Mr. 
Bradby’s book, which is excellent in its 
hind. It concerns us here only as rather 
an extreme example of what is grow- 
ing more and more evident in recent 
literature—the absence of the historic 
sense. It used to be the boast of the 
nineteenth century that it was the cre- 
ator of science and of the historic sense; 
and in a way the boast was justified. 
Certainly, no previous century had un- 
certaken to worm itself into the secrets 
of the past as did the century of Renan 
and Taine and Sainte-Beuve. From the 
great doctrine of relativity and of de- 
velopment inculcated by Germany from 
Kant to Hegel, came the notion that an 
era of the past is something distinct 
in spirit, something to be comprehend- 
ed by getting outside of present asso- 
ciations, To this end the study of de- 
tails was to be carried to indefinite 
lengths, for gradually, through the ac- 
cumulation of minute point after point, 
the picture of a past environment was 
to be produced, and from this knowledge 
of surroundings we were to infer the 
nature of the soul of the period. The 
historic sense, as then understood, was 
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thus an offshoot of skepticism and 
science, of skepsis in the double mean- 
ing of that ancient word. As scholars 
lost faith in the immutable and uni- 


versal principles of human nature, they 
became more interested in tracing the 
path of what is changeable and locally 


determined. As the past lost in author 
ity it seemed to grow more valuable to 
us as a field upon which we could ex 


ercise our unconcerned love of abstract 
truth. Those who have read Buckle will 
the of 
this pursuit. 


remember how methods 


were adapted to Or. bet 
ter yet, there Taine’s attempt 
avalyze the of English liter- 


ature as if they were so many chemical 


is to 


products 


compounds. 

It is a question whether there 
not a certain admixture of self-decep- 
tion in all this brilliant resuscitation of 
the past, whether the historic spirit of 


was 


the nineteenth century ever escaped 
quite so entirely from the clinging fal- 
lacy of the present as it supposed. It 
is at least significant that those who 
were loudest in proclaiming the new 


scientific and skeptical method are just 
those who are most rapidly losing credit 
to-day. Buckle his erudition 
and eloquence, is no longer taken quite 
seriously; Taine is notoriously an un 
sure guide, and the “History of English 


despite 


Literature,” written confessedly as an 


exemplification of his theory, is a con 


tinued distortion of the reality. One 
riay doubt whether their vividness in 


reconstructing what they called the past 
was not really due to the completeness 


of their implication in the spirit of the 


present: the picture at least was in 
tensely alive. It would be odd if in the 
long run the earlier writers who were 
concerned with what they regarded as 


the unchanging elements of human na 
ture should prove to have been truer in 
their grasp of the past than these disci 
ples of scientific relativity. 

On the whole, it is safer to admit a 
noment in the nineteenth century, when 
the older notion of continuity and au 
thority combined with the newer theory 
of development and relativity to create 
a genuine historic sense. A perfect ex 
ample of this may be seen in the “Port 
Royal” of Sainte-Beuve, where a writer 
essentially skeptical reproduces a 
ciety dominated by religion; in English 
we have the greater historical novels 
culminating in “Henry Esmond.” What 
cannot be ignored the fact that for 
many years the historic sense, that is 
the power of calling forth any true il 
lusion of the past, has been sureiy wan 


sO 


is 


ing. The abuse of the documentary 
method of study may have something 
to do with this, by habituating the 


mind to dulness, but the real cause lies 
deeper. The means has destroyed the 
er d, and those who try to be most en 
tertaining are likely to be least histori- 
cal. The effort to accumulate pictur- 
esque details has blinded us to the pur 


science 
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pose for which these details were first 
desired. Of this Mr. Bradby’s book af 
ferds a striking example At first the 
attention of the reader is deeply en 
goged: he expects to < ] o the 
very spirit of the ize Present he is 
chagrined to discover that the pictur 
esque anecdotes and dé ription ead 
nowhere Because th it iration of 
that age was different from ours, it i 
simply non-existent to the auth he 
has no standard by which to measure 
the relation between the uniforn ind 


1straint of manners 


ind on the other the discipline of mind 
that showed itself in se many we of 
f£enius And missing this interest 
the higher things of humanity whic) 
rake of that age a lesson and autho! 
ity, he falls into the most vicious fallac 
of the present Because we with our 
habits and conveniences should be bored 
and shocked by the physical conditior 
of that life, he represents the great days 
of Versailles as a time of almost un 

tigated boredom 

THE WORSHIP OF LOCAL COLOR 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has fluttered 
London journalists by a letter to the 
Times in which, in her “second-be 
Californiaese,” she bade the august edi 
tor “go to the devil Far more signifi 
cant, however, is an earlier letter to the 
same newspaper setting forth het 
theory of “local color,” for here she 
spokesman of a whole school of modern 
rovelists. She would have a writer a 
cept nothing at second-hand For the 
sake of a single chapter in her la 
novel, “Rezanév,” she spent thirteen 
days on a trip from San Francisco to 
Sitka She found the effort “quite 
worth while,” for her mental picture of 
the place was very different from the 

ality. She adds: 

I iy irg 1 tha a fe igral 
of description do not matter one way o 
anothe ind that the average reader w 
never know the differenc« likely i no 
will skip them; bu matters to the au 
thor, who is not worth his salt unl he 
writes first of all to please himself; and 
places his work before every other con 
sideration Moreover, there are subtl 


ms in 


suggesti 


his work, that he would never get th 
wise 

This, we submit, is to follow the spirit 
of the age to the bitter end, by subject 
ing works of creative imagination to the 
limitations of the exact sciences. Th 
inference from Mrs. Atherton’s state 


ment is that the novel must, like a mod 
ern doctoral thesis in history or 
be thoroughly documented and fortified 
by abundant experiment. This, indeed, 
is the contention of Zola and his discl 


DIOLOKY, 


ples among the uncompromising real 
ists 

We all know to our sorrow what lo- 
cal color is. The novel of to-day reeks 


a new atmosphere related to 


| -) 

with it—dialect so « 
t tv ininte ble f 
Ces on of pers 
ticulous attention t 

ind < oms I 
Now, we raise n t fT 
kcal color t end ba 
story bt we wisl 
would bear in mind tl 
isn made fe the ‘ 
the background _ x 
Mrs. Atherton’s to Sitka ars 
thins that distract the ve 
his main theme of cl} " ! 
When ve write of a \ 
have known long and ! 

an preserve your sense of | 
for ( are not carried iw 
novelt of the view Rut after you ! ve 
completed a long journey expressly t 
ee what a country is like the tempta 
tion to ove maid the ile with a d 1 
on of it i ult ri tible You 
cannot th ¥ aw in a word 
‘ two the en ] | ‘ whicl 
have taken so much t ble t et 

Then, too, it j ‘ 
scription now that 

hown us all th trick Wi 
match him in chara ! 
auct of ever bu 
come out strong on de 
any fairly trained 
sketch of the Ka ! 
Popocatepet! that n ! ( 
cribed to the master hit f 
not turn for examples to the 

vhose fault we |} 
So competent a nove Joseph ¢ 

id has fal i ! 
er a 1 writer of d H 
‘Nostromo in ible 

espects oppre ‘ u wit! te } 
about the mere ph ‘ ‘ 
Inco 

Obvious i thore h fam 

i place is iO Lut} t em 
of success in handlit the minuti@w of 
local color It worth Sco 
era and Dicken t f hat yu 
can write most \ lly of the ene 
in which you have ved But whe 
such long familiarity i mpossible, we 
think a little—a very littl second-hand 
information better than a flying trip t 
Sitka or exhaustive study of book We 
all know what happened when Georg: 
Eliot went to Florence and skimmed a 
thousand books for the local color of 
Romola.’ If any book is killed by ! 
eal color it is “Romola’’—alway ex 
cepting, of course, Becker's “Gallus” 
and “Charicles."” Shakespeare made no 
such painstaking study of Verona f 
his “Romeo and Juliet but crith 
sure us that it is Verona in very truth 
that he draws for us. Two weeks as 


we printed Kipling’s striking statemen: 
that in the “Tempest” Shakespeare cer 
tainly showed us the Bermuda I 
who go to-day to a certain beac! 

two miles from Hamilton will fi: t} 
for Act II., Scene 


stage set 





wa & 

lin theory is that Shakespeare talked 
with me sailor At ar rate, we know 
that for Captain ( ira 1 Kiy 


ng did not go to the Grand Banks with 


any Capt Disko rroop. bu chatted 
comfortably on shor with tl isher 
men Defoe had never been on a des 
ert land or through the heart of 
Africa, yet neither Robinson Crusoe 
ne Captain Singleton wh ocal co 
or oO far a t ! ded for capital 
tory 

So fa ocal ec needed. And 
the fact that of the kind of local 
a wil t durit 1 few days 
in Sitka, n f is needed thar 
comn ' Ippose The reat novels 
A make bold to 1 contain y it 
t n he wav of diales or d riy 
lor Ihe wuthor of Tom Jones 
Pride ind Prejudt and Vanity 
halt had more vital topic t deal 
with than scenery They wel ! vy with 
human characte! and all else was in 
cidental Henry Esmond” i often 
called the best historical novel ever 
written It give in incomparable pi 


ture of England in the age of Anne. ¥Y 


how ttle it contains that is purely pl 

torialt One scene, very brief, will stand 
out as typical in the memory of most 
reader a few lines that afford a glance 


Castlewood as the ill-omened Mohun 


took his leave 
mr) kv b gl ' ) ] | 
f | bullding ind ! i 
sdow ov } memento mor bed 
ind h 4 ! " ! ! ! 
ind a span irly wh he ) vith 
his f p to in, and th 
fing l gra ind ind m 
! f w.i 
, libly 
Chat all, and that is enough rhe 
vel of thi yeu of grace ha fallen 
nto the ame delusion a th tage 
manager, that elaborate and historical 
lv a irate etting in ¢ entiai hut 
if the characterization be vital, and the 
tale compelling in its interest, the re 
eather ind’ prune i Shal yy 
suditor needed nothits more t i 
nhoard to tart th in ! ‘ 
n vn da l i) Greet has cut h 
‘ lown ft nl y more ha that 
irredue minimun ind ye | pel 
formance do not suffer The play t! 
thing Our novelist may, without go 
wn to extrem take a lesson from 
Mr (jreet and from the old master 
of the for eller eratt and les te 
distinguish between the « ence and th 
cident 


THE INTERPRETER OF GRAFT 


When ix or seven Vear wo, a vol 
ume called The World of Graft de 
scribing the life of the “underworld,” 
firat attracted notice, the ordinary re 
spectable readers had to find out what 
the last word of the title meant They 
learned that it was a sort of thieves’ 


Nation. 


‘The 


Latin for the ill-gotten gains of the pow- 
ers that prey. It applied to the petty 
thief’s takings, the swindler’s gains, the 
gambler’s winnings, the corrupt police 


ian’s hush-money But there was some 


ascination about the word. It began to 


ippear in respectable company. Grad 
ually it lost its quotation marks. It lost 
its original meaning at the same time 
The term “grafter’ came to be reserved 
for the unfaithful employee or public 
servant, the purchasing agent who ac- 
epted secret commissions, the legisla- 
tor who sold his vote, the official who 
held an interest in public contracts 
With that meaning, the word passed the 
tage of slang within an almost incred 
bly short period, ana as yet shows no 
igns of disappearing from our speech. 
That word is the real monument of 
Josiah Flynt Willard, “Josiah Flynt,” as 
he signed himself, who died Monday at 
Chicago The term with which he en 
riched the language seems destined to 
live much longer than the studies of 
criminal and semi-criminal life which 
first contained it 

It was no new thing for a man of good 
family and education to become a vaga- 
bond by choice. Not to mention Sir 
Richard Burton in the Orient, the gypsy 
tudies of Borrow and Charles Godfrey 
Leland have a permanent place in liter 
ature To every one who _ possesses 
either intellectual curiosity or love of 
adventure there is an appeal in this 
kind of exploration that does not re 
cord its achievement on the map—in the 
discovery of new worlds almost at one’s 
doorstep talboa had no finer moment 
than Leland when he found in the tink 
er’s jargon a language, which was un 
Lnown and yet which was spoken along 
the roads he had trodden all his life. 

Josiah Flynt had nothing in common 
with the dilettante sociologists who 
every now and then hold their noses 
plunge into the human cesspool, and, 
climbing out, presently spray themselves 
nd hurry off to write their experiences. 
Richard Harding Davis once lived, as 
ve know, disguised “among the thieves 
of Philadelphia.” Certainly, he has 
never gone back to them from choice 
Richard Whiteing and Arthur Morrison 
have interpreted their London of mean 
reel with only such concession to the 
wil of the people who became their 
characters as Dickens and a hundred 
other writers have made. Flynt, how 
ever, could be called quite as truly a 
tramp with a gift for expression as a 
iterary man who became an amateur 
tramp 

He thus belongs at the opposite pole 
from the sociological investigators who 
play the part of the honest workingman 
Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff spent eighteen 
months doing odd jobs throughout the 


ountry His accounts of that period 


were highly interesting, but they hardly 
pretended to interpret the workingman’s 
psycholog, The idea that his trials 


| criticised. 
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| and privations are of his own making, 


and that they could be terminated in 
twenty minutes by a telegram, is ever 
with his readers. They find him in dif- 
ficulties which would not be such for 
the ordinary “worker” he pretended t 
be. A man who does chores about a 
summer hotel and refuses to accept the 
tips which are a regular and expected 
feature of that kind of employment, an 
unemployed laborer who refuses the 
refreshment offered by the free-lunch 
counter, are not typical of anything or 
anybody Similarly, Mrs. Van _ Vorst 
could mark an emotional crisis by put 
ting in parallel columns the cost of the 
clothes she took off and of those she put 
on when she went to look for work in 
tactories It was a crisis for her, no 
doubt, but it would not have been lt 
“the woman who toils” for a living or 
te any of Josiah Flynt’s people, out 
cists, criminals, and semi-criminals, ab 
normalities generally 

In dealing with this class he lacked 
the genius really to ennoble his narra 
tives, however vivid and searching they 
might be 
emotions they aroused; 


Pity and terror were not the 
rather, plain 
curiosity. Such influence as they may 
have had was in their disclosure of cor- 
rupt alliances between the criminal and 
the officers of the law. Like any ordi 
nary “exposer,” he encountered for a 
time the wrath of those whom he had 
For example, after his ac 
ecunt of crime in New York was pub- 
lished, our whole police force was hunt 
ing him unsuccessfully. But even in 


| this public service Flynt was doing only 


what Dr. Parkhurst did a few years pre 
vious by a brief personal investigation 


of the evil of the city. 


Voluntary vagabondage will exist so 
long as “the call of the open road” is 
heard There will be scholar gyps‘es 
end “wander-lovers.” Flynt by nature 
must have belonged to the restless tribe 
yet the journeys on which he took his 
readers were, after all, little more than 
protracted slumming tours. 


OUR CHAMBER MUSIC. 


The attention of the whole world of 
music has been drawn to this city be 
cause of the opening of a second grand 
opera house. Yet Oscar Hammerstein's 
venture is no better index of New York's 
extraordinary musical growth than is 
the development of our chamber music 
It is fourteen years since the Kneisel 
Quartet gave its first series of concerts 
here, in an almost virgin field. True, 
there had been quartets before theirs, 
and irregular chamber music concerts 
for forty years. Yet the permanent de 
velopment of this form of music must 
cate from the arrival of these great art 
ists. The generosity of Major Henry L 
Higginson of Boston made. possible their 
venture, for which musical America 
owes him a debt that can never be liqui 
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dated And when these _ performers 
found it desirable to sever their connec 


Orches 


again proved his 


tion with the Boston Symphony 
tra, Major 


breadth of view by 


Higginson 
freely granting their 
wish, even though it meant a great loss 
to the orchestra for which he has made 
such sacrifices 

Now, 
the Olive 


Kaltenborn, the 


besides the Kneisels, we have 


Mead, the 
Flonzaley, and the Ma 


Dannreuther, the 
rum quartets, all giving concerts in this 
and other cities, and all worthy of re 
spect, as is the new Boston Symphony 
Prof. Willy 


them ranks, of course 


of which Hess is 


None of 


C,uartet, 


leader 


with the Kneisels, and none is nearer 


te their standard than the Olive Mead 


Quartet This is not only an organiza 
t women, but has the distinction 
thoroughly American 
Miss Mead herself 


rned 


on of 
f being the most 


them all. 


quartet of 
never even studied abroad, but le: 
her art himself 
The fact may 
shall not be 
Europe for our best chamber-music play 


entirely from Kneisel 


indicate that hereafter we 


compelled to draw upon 


ers. The concerts of this club are not 
cnly well attended here, but are in de 
result of the 
They 


mand in many places—a 


work of the Kneisels 
into cities where cham 


and the 


pioneer 
early ventured 
unheard of, 


concerts” 


ber music was 


term “orchestral generally 


meant at its best a Sousa or a Duss 
The other 


the good sense of the word At schools 


quartets are also popular in 


and colleges and private entertainments 
their services are sought by really musi 
cal people. 

If the 
begun to be in a 


Kneisel concerts in this city 


have sense “fashion- 
able,” 


of our music lovers, and in 


none the less the pick 
such num 
if Mendels 


they draw 


bers that it even looks as 

sohn Hall would soon be too small 
Since chamber music does not appeal 
tc the musical masses, this apprecia 


tion of our quartets is in itself evidence 
of the improvement of American taste 
Great dynamic or dramatic effects are 
not to be obtained or desired in a small 
hall. It is the finish of the players 
their high artistic skill, which counts 
Only rehearsing 
stant practice can the high-water mark 
or ensemble-playing be reached, and then 


by endless and con 


only in case the artists have especial 
gifts to start with. Tonal and color ef- 
fects are to be obtained only by the most 
of the instruments; 


careful correlation 


by unceasing study of intonations. Cor 


rectness of phrasing and of notes is 
first 


cessful chamber-music player. 


merely the requisite in the su 


Nor must it be thought that cham 
ber music appeals only to those whose 
money has given them unusual oppor 
tunities for perfecting a _ taste The 
Auxiliary Club of the People’s Sym 


phony Society has recognized the ex 
tent of the interest in music, and is en 


gaged in an excellent undertaking—sup 


' 


The 


Nation. 
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ng done in the Dominion Archives has 


lready been explained in the Nation. Of 


almo equal importance s that of the 
Prov if Ontario, the 
" of which was published late 
1) iber The 1906 transactions of the 
on ty of Canada, of the Ontario 
H | Society, the Literary and His 
t ety of Quebec, and other sim 
idded npo il ma 
i } 1a ; " é i ot 
I 1 i) 
I Canadia and Dr S 
} Br 


iin Society is doing excellent 
" n the editing of h 


1 the publication of annotated r« 


torical manu 
irly Canadian books Several 
'y Cana 1 iT 


prepared for the new edition 


! B i i otably 
. ( i i ry, by 
| \\ Colb ) VceG Univ V nu 
i \\V I ) » | y 
1 | J. Burpee hav 
I 1} Canadian li 
V \ I Gran who 
} i ! i w k on } 
; ) | 1zZ { im 
planned y 
iH i \ An 
i A I il ha i 
I I " 1 for th 
xplora m of 
An 1 
Canadian biography three important 


rn ippeared during the year in Mo 
Makers of Canada Serie Dr. W. D 


Fro ic,’ John Lew 


G Brow *and Le Blond de Brumath’s 
1) Hannay Wilmot and Til 
) ind Bradley's “Lord Dorchester” are 
y for publication. The Rev. Charles W 
(better known a Ralph Connor) 
prepared a life of Dr. Robertson, th 
nent Canadian divine; and the Hon. J 


Longley is editing the Letters of Joseph 
i e, one of the fathers of Confederation 

he htev.C. W. Gordon has brought 
‘ vel r} Doctor tlreadyect 


Nation Dr. Wilfred Camp 


winning a ime for himself as a 

ha now followed h fellow-Cana 

( rl Roberts, into fiction His 

0 | it romance of old 

ne the ime period as the 

I 1 f Perth Mr. Roberts him 
f two booka of fiction during 

t very readable novel The 

/ | ~ the other a good boys’ 


The ¢ of the Dido Another 


k for boys is Norman Dun 
I ropsall Mr Everard Cotes 
t) field that she has made so 
" her vn in “et in Authority”; 
llarve J. O'Higgis f Don-a-Dreams,” 
Marion Ke i The Iver Maple,” R. L 
Richardson I Camerons of Bruce,"’ 
Dr. Price Brow n “In the Van,’ and Mr 
Knowle n ( ht t's have taken 
ract« f Canadian ene is the set 
f heir v rhe quiet humoy 


mracterist f Sydney Preston's 


k sa marked feature of his “On Com 


mon Ground W. A. Fraser brings to- 
re ra furthe lection of } very read 

le hort stories in Thirteen Men.”” A 
Canadian edition of Jean Mci!wraith’'s 


Rod k Campbell ha been ssued. Th 





The Nation. 


brief survey leaves out of account a num- 
ber of Canadian books of a lentifie or 
technical character 

The most 
French-Canadian 


contribution to 
1906 was 
Abbé G. Dugas'’s “Histoire de l'Ouest Ca- 
nadien de 1822 A 1869" (Beauchemin). This 
is a continuation of his valuable work 


important 


literature in 


published ten years ago, “L’Ouest Canadien, 
a découverte par le sieur de la Vérendrye, 
on exploitation par les compagnies de 
traiteurs jusqu’A l'année 1822." The sig- 
nificance of La Vérendrye'’s Western explo- 
rations is being recognized more and more 
by students of Canadian history, as witness 
Judge Prud’homme’s scholarly memoir in 
Royal 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de La 
Nord-Ouest, 
1685-1749." In the same transactions Dr 
A DD DeCelles 


he Transactions of the Society, 


Vérendry¢ Découvreur du 
librarian of Parliament 
pays a tribute of appreciation to the mem- 


ry of that scholarly Canadian churchman, 


l'Abbé Bourassa; Camille Roy contributes 
in elaborate critical pap Etude sur 
l'histoire de la Littérature canadienne, 1800- 
1820 and in an appendix is found an ex- 
haustive bibliography, covering 161 pages, 


ompiled by Dr. N. E 
he legislative library, Quebec, 


Dionne, librarian of 
“Inventaire 
chronologique des ouvrages publiés a Il’ét- 
ranger dans diverses langues sur la Nou- 
elle-France et sur la province de Québec, 
lepuis la découverte du Canada jusqu’A nos 
jours 1534-1906."" z Pierre 
Georges Roy of Quebec ad 

his genealogical studies of French-Cana- 


During 1906, 
led another to 


lian families, this volume being devoted to 


the Panet family, which has given many 
em nt men to Canadian public life. Dur- 
ng the year Beauchemin of Montreal 


uught out a book of verse by the late 
Alfred Garneau In December last the 
Rerue 


ond year, a remarkable record for a col- 


Canadwnne completed its forty- 
onial periodical with only a very limited 
field to appeal to. In the character of its 
historical, critical, and descriptive articles 
t is far ahead of any other review pub- 
lished at any time in Canada L. J. B 


Corresp« mndence. 


THE VALUE OF THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE, 


ro THE EprTroR or THE NATION 


Sir: Prof. H. A. Todd of Columbia chose 
a timely topic for his recent address before 
the Modern Language Association at New 
Haven In nearly all that he said on the 
Function of the 


pressed what may be termed the orthodox 


Doctor’s Degree” he ex- 


German view The ordinary candidate for 
the degree should not, according to Pro- 
fessor Todd, spend more than a year on the 
actual writing of his dissertation, and all 
successful dissertations should be printed. 
To be sure, the American thesis should aim 
to combine the solidity of German scholar- 
hip with the French finish of form. It Is 
Lo be fearé d, 


however, that satisfactory 


doctors’ 


theses are not to be compounded 
by any such easy recipe Most German 
theses, on literary subjects at least, are as 
flimoy in substance as they are crude in 
form,and finish of form in the French thesis 
has value only in so far as it is the outer 


zn of maturity of substance One can 
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scarcely contemplate the German theses as 
they pour by hundreds into a large library 
without a sort of intellectual nausea. To 
adopt Professor Todd's suggestion as to 
printing would, under present conditions, 
simply mean adding an American tributary 
to the stream 

It is not so much, however, what Pro- 
fessor Todd actually said that is open to 
objection as what he took for granted. Hope 
for literary study in this country would 
seem to lie in questioning the very things 
that to our philologists of German training 
seem self-evident. Thus Professor Todd as- 
sumed not only that the chief aim of our 
graduate schools should be to train investi- 
gators, but that our graduate students have 
as a rule a preparation sufficiently broad to 
justify them in embarking at once on their 
investigations. He assumed—and this is 
perhaps the underlying assumption of the 
whole German school—that there are two 
kinds of scholars: the receptive scholar, 
who takes things on authority and is still 
in his intellectual nonage; and the origi- 
native scholar, who proves that he is in- 
tellectually of age by independent research. 
But this is to overlook the all-important, 
intermediary stage when the mind is 
neither passively receptive nor again orig- 
inative, but is assimilative in the active and 
masculine sense. It is this oversight which 
leads to the exaggerated estimate of the 
man who brings forward new material as 
compared with the man who has really as- 
similated the old. In a recent paper on 
“Aspects of Greek Conservatism,” Prof. H. 
W. Smyth of Harvard points out how per- 
fect a balance was maintained in Greek 
literature between the forces of tradition 
and the claims of originality, so that Greek 
literature at its best is a kind of creative 
imitation. It is precisely the lack of this 
creative imitation that is the special weak- 
ness of our contemporary literature, just as 
the lack of creative assimilation is the spe- 
cial weakness of our contemporary scholar- 
ship. A pseudo-originality is equally the 
bane of both. 

The trouble with most of our imitation 
of German scholarship is that it has not 
been creative, but servile. Our practice in 
regard to the doctor's degree might at least 
have been tempered by hints from England 
and France, both of them countries with 
older literary traditions than Germany. For 
instance, a First Class at Oxford has lit- 
tle in common with our undergraduate hon- 
ors, but offers a tra’ning comparable in dif- 
ficulty to that of the doctorate. This train- 
ing, however, is of an entirely different 
kind; it is at once a test of humane as- 
similation, and a discipline in thorough- 
ness and accuracy. The Frenchman, again, 
who has gained in the lycée the education- 
al equivalent of the gymnasium, can- 
not, like the German, 
to specialize; he must in all cases receive 
in nearly all cases 

the agréga- 
of assimilative 


proceed at once 
the licence and 
actually does 
tion—involving 
before he 


receive 
years 

work arrives at his spe- 
cial investigation Even with these 
restrictions, Sainte-Beuve, himself one of 
the greatest and most accurate of investi- 
gators, complained of the harm done to hu- 
mane letters in France by an undue empha- 
“originality” and research. In our 


sis on 
own time, the same complaint has been re- 
peated with less amenity by Brunetiére. As 
Sainte-Beuve says, “L’ére des scholiastes 


sat nk RB 
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et commentateurs 


se 


mence.”” One cannot help being reminded | 
of Sainte-Beuve’s prophecies of a new Al 
exandrianism by the poverty of real inte! 
lectual achievement on the part of ou 
modern language teachers, as compared 
with their eager interest in such subj« 
as the making of concordances, dialect 
study, and spelling reform 

It is a pity that more time cannot b 
spared from these topics to consider not 


only the best training for the modern lan 
guage student, but the field that this tr: 
ing should cover; above all, the quest 
to the relative importance of the medi@vai 


iin 


ion as 


and the classical backgrounds. In theory 
several of our institutions—especially Har- 
vard—recognize the value of the classical 
background But practically when a stu- 
dent is once started on his bit of mediz- | 
val research, he not only has to forego his 
classics, but in preparing for his doctor's | 
examination often has to cram from man- | 
uals a hasty knowledge of the very parts 


that he is afterward to | 
Ordinarily, a student will be forced 
the Middle 


rarest 


of the modern field 
teach. 
make a choice between Ages 
the 


can he really master both 


to 


and classics; in only the cases 
Now a man may | 
be properly qualified to teach seventeenth 


century French though he has nothing more 


than a general notion of the Middle Ages; 
but he cannot be so qualified if he does | 
not know at first hand his Latin classics 


at least. The break with the medizwval past 


than 


was far less abrupt in England in 
France, yet even for the student of Eng- 
lish literature a knowledge of the Middle | 
Ages before Chaucer is vastly less impor 
tant than a thorough grounding in the | 
classics. 

This being so, one can only deplore the 
complacency with which modern language 
teachers as a body seem to regard the | 


rapid decline of Greek studies during the | 
past ten years, as well as the prospect of 
the near future for A.B 
degree without Latin. To talk in this con- 
nection, as some of them are doing, of in- 
evitable tendencies and ‘‘manifest destiny,” 
is simply to surrender to what is cheapest 
in the spirit of the present age. The 
utilitarianism which to 
the study of the the expense 
of the ancient if yielded 
to, deprive this very study of a large part 
of its seriousness and dignity. 
Hadley may, as he said in his New Haven 
address, prefer ‘““‘Wilhelm Meister,” to Pla- 
but it should be remembered, 
would be more offended by the doctrine im- 
plied in than 
self 

The modern languages, then, if they are 
deserve to rank as humanities, 
be taught so as to insure broad assimila- 
tive reading; they taught 
with reference to the classical background 
In a previous paper in the Nation (Septem- 
ber 20, 1906) I expressed the opinion that 
these ends could be best attained by a com- 
prehensive plan for graduate and 
graduate honors, undergraduate honors be 


a demand in an 


cur- 


rent appears exalt 


modern at 


languages will, 


President 





to; no one, 


this utterance Goethe him | 


to should 


and should be 





under 


ing so used as to give seriousness to the 
A.B. degree, and graduate honors to the 
A.M. The problem, however, is not so 


' 
much to devise some new form of academic | 


machinery as to change the spirit that is 
responsible for the 
of the doctor’s degree 


present 
This 


superstition 


will be a 


rouvre et recom- ] 


The N 
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ecessary f liminary ! lit ilizing 
of our study of he ‘ 10d 
ern languages l i BaABBIT 
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BACON ON SPELLING REFORM 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
S1 In Miss Gra N n's | rin your 
ie of January she quoted a very ii 
‘ ig passage from How I ers in 
fay f reform sp _ i I ispect 
that some of your read iy ested 

n the opinion of another and gz even 
eenth-ce iry Ww W 2 
I n in going to a of things 
Fra Baco ikes a } ] t} l a] 

yn him If and ha} f xth 

l , +) rT 

OOK ) l Ly Augm » i i 

‘ vs 

And with regard to t mm 
raphy itself, a controve y and question ha 
been raised among us imely, wheth 
words ought to be written as they are pro 
nounced, or in the usual way B his ap 
parently reformed style of writing (viz } 
which the sp lling should igree W“ h the 
pronunciation) belongs to the la f un 
profitable subtleties For the pronun 
ition itself is continually changing loes 
not remain fixed; and the lerivatior of 
words, especially from forei ong ure 
thereby completely obscured And as the 
spelling of words according » tl fashion 
s no check at all upon the fashion of pro 
nunciation, but leave free »> wl pu 
pose is this innovation? 

This seems to me to be the l word 
but if spelling can be separated from pro 
nunciation I would suggest that if the re 
formers wish to persuade the publ to uss 
their list of w is, they will do well to 
lire their attack upon the makers of d 
tionaries, and content fhemselves with ob 
taining the admission rf ! f n 
ed spellings, each n 3 pror place 
but subordinated to th already i it 
form Litigious persons referring to a di 
tionary will thus find that the reformed 
spelling is a legitimate variant. The whol 
question reminds me of a passage in Crabb 
Robinson's “Diary,” in which the Rev. Dr 


Rees describes his visit 
a committee of other Non 

to Lord Thurl 
object was to ask his lordship if the 
his 
the 
for the 
Test Act 


n tion with 


ynjun 
two ymformist 
Their 
could 


their 


divines, Chancellor Ww 
y 
ount 
obt 


Parliament 


on support in the event o 


iining introduction 
repeal 


Th 


ion and ir] 


by God I 
lamn me! 


for the 
other 


I'm against you 
Established church 
have any more regard 
Established Church than for any 
church, but because it Established 
if you can get your damned rs 
lished, I'll be for that, too! 


Gentlemen, 
am for the 
Not that I 


is 


the of both 


apparer t 


Bas 
if 
pronunciation by Messr 
Matthe 
of the 
they wish 
Boot 


that 
would 
» the 

Butler, 
and 


I suspect sanity 


and Thurlow become 
could listen te 
Skeat, 
Thomas, 
their 


us to adopt? 


Murray, Brander ws 


Calvin Roosevelt list 


spelling of which 


WILLIAM 8 


of words 
H 
Boston, 


January 17 


PROFESSOR 
ON RATS 


WATSON'S EXPERIMENTS 
DEFENDED 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


Str: The recent criticisms of the Nation 
upon the experiments by Dr. John B. Wat- 
son on rats are evidently based upon in 


accurate newspaper ré 














The purpose of Dr Watson's work ha 
been misrepresented The discovery of 
mysterious “sixth sense was not his ain 
although in his ge al lies he h 
found that rats appare possess a ct 
tain sé bility to tl I of the com 
pass But this d . has no ime 
t whatever with !? : ex] n ‘ 
\ hat happened I ment ed 
the sa por | ’ with ma 
the parative fj ? sts and bio 
gist Lt Watso irrying on exte 
»bservat 3 upon tha t pregna 
lodern | blem t v t i f 
ae F His own 8] field has be 
f the mammalia a field whiel 
\ isly li lose he doma ! 

: In h f 1 it + 
iry oT ) y I { 
l \ evide ‘ ‘ p } 
ly q ‘ 
M i lown x 
W ex 
I ! f ’ I 
get eX f tl t if th 
| ! f tl iecha m 
i ece i 
I h ex] is Dr. Wa 1 
f 1 | ‘ 7 
| } , s tuet 
f 1 Ww 1} ‘ ‘ tril 

) » tl f psychol 
g , which | ' hygiene, a 
psychia larg pe ally the 
forms of psychia ling with a 
mer ld lopn rt ady rf 

) i iia ’ 
pra ti Value 

As to the expe } ‘ ‘ 
were jucted with tl im 
ire regard ina t 1 and | 
haracte ‘ the I i mn of al I 
irs | have \ pe il pa 

quir nto th rh i ged f rn 
of the inimal x) l ™m 
grewsome picture hav bee lraw 
laily paper in point of fa co l 
the slight use of an ethy hloride spra 
a dey long mployed by surgeons fi 
prod nz a ery transient dermal ana 
thesia lea ng ’ afte eflect if lamag 
or pain Other measure have been sim 
larly misreprese ed I mals re 
from the peratior ilmost immediately 
how prodigio ippetit« and promptly 
retu o play and t with their com 
pa mn Vf h ! of the Natior 
no il 1e el wuld by their behav 
listinguist the 1 mal rats from those 
upon whom the operations have been made 
Th latte re fa rong, and vigoro 
ind appare y do everything which tt 
normal brothe do, and with equal fa 

It was because previous experimentatio 

| emingly showed that the so-called 
higher senses were of little or ) 
quence for these animals under conditio 
rf aptivity that the vivisection expe 
ments were felt to be essential Could 
be that animals of so much apparent in 


elligence really get along almost wholly by 


means of their ‘movement’ and organ! 
sations? If so, primitive mammalian m 

8 quite a different sort of thing from ¢ 
common psychological conception of and 
the outcome of the experiments is appar- 
ently to show that such is the fa 

If we assume as a matter of that 
we are at liberty to remove r by linger 
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own reading 


slow yrriure of rat 
! iny othe neans 
he s not 
i whe in ani 
ley 1 of 
wr hap; No 
wholly I 1 
1 ! ex 
np ntl he an 
rf 1ousa ff 
pe ) ff fo 
‘ h wl Dr 
l i gard them 
fa | itl han 
I i l how 
i ; i l iv 
' vy! I 
! ra l¢ t the 
) ha I | 
m t ( el han the 
ga I 
J. MARK BALDWIN 
lia Ja 
SHELVES 
NATION 
! of January 
i ' lit 
n the 
if ] 
i wwhat | 
V t nt 
parativ y 
ta i n but 
! n 
We 
nia t it m 
i 1 
give i 
owing 
[ th building 
pay ’ mportant 
1 il A member 
Library Com 
b meeting, within 
he hought the open 
t iu t my | 


l l ip ) 
| ym thu he 
! I ‘ pa 
ind th howe 
ido] itterly 
" exp ha 
Pi i of oF 
' Kiven the 
i her li 
i uuld no b 
i} e have 
tt tatement that 
inds ten time 
lection when 
hich ther ure 
h and hat 


i leal mad 
! ir libra 

i x peopl ) 
pa ‘ fit 
We open childre 
book i 

be Th idu ‘ 
the helves n 

to be fru 1 ) 

And what are we 


pointed out that 


wi he proper 


Wearing 


The Nation. 


to say to that large and ever-growing class 
of technically and professionally educated 
pl who are already knocking at ovr 
om fo iccess to the shelves? No ii- 
brarian living can meet the needs of the 
people by a sele ion of be books 
! a very 8 ous question, deserving 
idy and experimentation on a 
rg il before we conf failure \t 
he Clark University library we have had 
open-shelf system since its opening, In 
889, and it has been an unqualified success 
We heck p our books or 1 yeal ud 
) lo have not averaged $ a year 
Lous N. WILSON 
( I vers Ww es Mass January 15 
"Ww hardly need to point out that 
hildren’s libraries are, in fact, select 
libraries; and that as regards open 
shelves the problem of the college li- 
brary is not exactly that of the public 
brary Ep. NATion.] 
a 5 BENSON ON GISSING 
ro THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 
Su Apropos of the article on George 


G ng in your issue of Jannary 17, perhaps 
those who have not seen Benson's para- 
graph upon him in “The Upton Letters” 
will be glad to have their attention called 
oO 

Then there is another writer lately 
dead, alas! whose books I used to read with 
ibsorbing interest, George Gissing They 
had, when he treated of his own peculiar 
tratum, the same quality of hard reality 
which | value most of all in a work of fic- 
tion The actors were not so much vulgar 
is underbred; their ambitions and tastes 
were often deplorable. But one felt that they 
were real peopl The wall of the subur- 
ban villa was gently removed, and the life 
wa before your eyes The moment he 
trayed from that milieu, the books became 
fantastic and unreal But in the last two 
books By the Ionian Sea” and the “Papers 


Rycroft,” 
and 
etical 


of Henry 
new provinces 
beautiful and pr 


Gissing stepped into a 
produced exquisitely 


idealistic literature 


ALBERT 8S. CooK 


January 19 


rik ABSURDITIES OF THE TARIFF 


ro THe EpitrorR oF THE NATION: 


ptitudes of tariff are 
afflic- 


them I 


our 
chau ble source of gaiety, or 
ally patient under 


mn pay without a murumur, duty on 
ymplim iry copies of books 


which i New York t look at 


have to publish in 


my own 
won 
London 
exper 
! ences ind I 


have ju 


lence transcends 


must alt Iny griev- 


had sent me my Master's 


used) of Cambridge Univer- 


m England I was assessed 
article of 


rationally 


on this as an 


which speak- 
I then 
tariff 
that 
But, no; evidently, 
illector of cu 


b ine 


o'ested; In 
Hoode 


and 


x is not I pr vain 


figure on the 


cent., that in 


any case 
chargé 
n of the ¢ stoms, 
and 


the 


rely a subterfuge 
ho vl 


commercial 


vas'on on my part; my 


hood that 


was not 


has currency 


ind I must therefore be pitchforked 


I bluah 


into 


ipparel! when I think of 


| the epithets which the research st 
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udent of 
the year will bestow on our viliza 


tion J 
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Notes. 


Macmillan’s list of spring publicatiot 


long and interesting. It includes the 
“Prima Donna,” by F. Mari 
Lake,”’ by Ar Heming; ‘‘Befor 
and Life,”” by 
“The 
“The 
“Family 
Washburne; 


ing yn Crawford 
‘Spirit 
Adam,” 


London; 


thur 
“Love of 
Gulf,” 
Kinsman,” by 


Secrets.”’ by 


by John 
ther Long; 
Sidgwick; Marion 


“Poppea of the Post 


Foster 


Office,"” by Mabel Osgood Wright; “Ghetto 
Comedies,” by Israel Zangwill; ‘The 
Earth’s Bounty,”’ by Mrs. Kate Saint Maur; 
“The Birth of the Nation,’” by Mrs. Roger 


A. Pryor; “A 
len 


Book of Vegetables,”’ by 
“Problems of the 
nal,”’ by Henry L. Abbot; “Three 
Liberty,”” by Bolton Hall; 


Al- 
Panama Ca- 
Acres and 
ift,”” by 


French; 


Mabel Osgood Wright; “Life and Letters of 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin,”’ edited by Rollo 
Ogden; “‘Mrs. Gaskell,”” by Clement Short- 


er; “Charles Kingsley,’’ by G. K. Chester- 
“Shakespeare,” by Prof Walter 
Edward 


of Ben 


ton; 


“‘Emerson,” by George 


and Writings 


Raleigh; 
NVoodberry; “‘The Life 
jamin Franklin,” 
H Smyth; “A 


” 


vol. x., edited 
History of the 
Edward 
Middle 
Crawford Prof. Giu- 
“A History of the 
Henry 


States,” vol. ii., by Channing; \ 


History of Rome in the 
i., by F 
Tomasetti; 


Marion and 


Inqui 


Seppe 


sition of Spain,’’ vol. iii., by Charles 


Lea, LL.D.; “The Cambridge Modern His 
tory,”’ vol. x “The American Colonies in 
the Seventeenth Century,’’ vol. iii by 


Herbert L 
of Puget 


Osgood; “Vancouver's Discovery 


Sound,” by Edmond 8S. Meany 


‘The Development of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist,’’ by George P. Baker; ‘The 
Modern Reader's Bible,”” one volume, edit 


ed by Richard G. Moulton; “A Flower ot 
Old Japan, and Other Poems,” by Alfred 
Noyes; “Lyrical and Dramatic Poems,” 
vol. ii, by W. B. Yeats; “Sappho and 
Phaon,” by Percy Mackaye; “Her Own 
Way,” and “The Girl and the 


Judge,” by Clyde Fitch; “‘The Truce in the 


East and the Aftermath,” by L. Putnam 
Weale;: “Essentials of Economic Theory,” 
by John Bates Clark; “The Government of 
European Cities,” by William Bennett 
Munro; “Races and Immigration in Ameri 
ca,”” by John R. Commons; “Federal Power 
Over Carriers and Corporations,” by F 
Parmalee Prentice; “Practical Problems iu 
Banking and Currency,” edited by Walter 
Henry Hull; “The International Law and 


Diplomacy of the Russo-Japanese War,” by 


A. S. Hershey; “Newer Ideals of Peace,” 
by Jane Addams; ‘‘Labor and Capital,” by 
Goldwin Smith; ‘The Tariff and the 
Trusts,’ by Franklin Pierce; Freedom In 


the Church,” by the Rev. Dr. Alexander V 
G. Allen; “The Steps of Life,” by Carl 
Hilty; “The Crisis of the Church,” by 
Shailer Mathews; “The Psychology of Re 
ligious Belief,” by James B. Pratt; “Chris 
tianity and the Social Crisis,” by Walter 


Rauschenbusch; “The Persistent Problems 
of Philosophy,” by Mary Whiton Calkins; 
“The Way to Happiness,” by Thomas R. 


“The Conception of the 


Slicer; 


Religious 
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World,” by Arthur Kenyon Rogers; “The | tion by \ 
Seeming Unreality of the Spiritual Life, n rivers, and a } 
by Henry Churchill King; “Religion, Nat cial geograph id f : R 


ural and Revealed,” revised, by N. S. Jo British As 





seph; “Early Traditions of the Israelites of the O} St N 
by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne; ““Monuments of ae = ' 
the Early Church,” new edition, by Walter Libra ; as r - 
Lowrie; “Grove’s Dictionary of Music and : ; . : 
Musicians,’ vol lii., revised and (1E8 “ ; 
greatly enlarged “Life in the Homeric er Raleigh I , é' 
Age,"" by Thomas Day Seymour; “Life in works « r ‘ 
Ancient Athens,” by T G Tucker; ‘ : = 
The Principles of Secondary Educa- Pos p 5 ; 
yn,” by Charles DeGarmo “Class mas 1568 \ : : og 
om Management; Its Principles and Pamphlets \W ’ gee - . . 
Technique,” by William Chandler Bagley Sentalenan “ae ig ' 
Theories of Style,” arranged by Lane and am led , : 
Cooper; A Brief Course in the History of Dev . to 1 , 
Education,” by Paul Monroe; “A History of Friends plea . 
Greece for Secondary Schools,” by J. B - wien . 
Bury; “The Larger Types of American exist. alt) - H 
Geography” (Second Series), by Charles A D Grosa 9 re : 
McMurry; “Economics,” new edition, by — giuee . , 
Frank W. Blackmar; “German Science : , 
Reader,” by William H. Wait; ‘‘American emen who ¥ 
History for High Schools,” by Roscoe Lewis | tne interval betw 
Ashley “Elementary English Composi- rhe —_— , 
yn,”’ by Tuley Francis Huntington, A. M every scholar « 
Methods in Teaching,’’ by Mrs. Rosa V wilt welec 
Winterburn and James A. Barr; ‘Paris,’ The edito ' . 
by Mortimer Menpes and Dorothy Menpes; :, s of Chauce H 
rhe Art of Theatrical Make-Up,” by Cav- he fact that th 
idish Morton; “The Savage South Seas,” | gi, pyjj p Sid \ 
by Norman H. Hardy and E. Way Elking- | jjnes «w > to a , 
1; “Canada,”” by T. Mower Martin and | ¢)) of rare inven 
Wilfred Campbell; “English Costume,” by ; 
Dion Clayton Calthrop; “Ireland,” by Fran- | rhe Comp ' ' The B vs I 
S. Walker, and Frank Mathew. H ong edited, wit ys I 
| rold idded to x 0 
J. A. Farrer has written a study of “Lit- | , m of the po .s I ! 
iry Forgeries,” including the “Eikon | Doshoute Ingoldsby 1 é: ! , } 
Basilike,”’ Chatterton’s poems, and the a saa al ‘ wis : i ( 0.1 I 
‘ } ; . . , Mf } , re Di syn -_ and . sates ; . ™ . | r 
forged Letters of Byronand Shelley. Messrs atta teens thet aan Mi ; i gly | 
Longman have the book in press provided a m nee | 
[wo important works are soon to be pub- | food than has h , , . . 
lished by M. Champion of Paris: ““Mélanges, | searching out from ‘ & with tl , 
Linguistiques,”” by the late Gaston Paris, | eould be certainly a ited ! : , of the ¢ 
ind the second volume of “Les Francais | adding half a doze1 v | 1 tl , 
Italianisants au XVIe Siécle,” by Emile | useript. We conf ha pas 
Picot ho le to th ma f \ 
The German National Free Mason Asso nificant matter and adding abi : ‘eo ® : 
ciation proposes to celebrate its fiftieth | of writers who already I ! es e sate ' : 
anniversary in September, 1911, by the pub- | servation of too mu I I ——. : a ee ;' 
lication of a complete bibliography of Free | result of such accun 3 : 
Mason literature, and has for this purpose | the number of an au the ! ; : | 
set aside as a preliminary the sum of 15,000 | him ever deeper , \ \\ | at least tw ‘ 
marks. Down to 1750 the work is to be | needed most of all now : fig! ; 
an international bibliography, but from 1750 | ciously selected (1 xpurs : _" psittmeete eae aa 
to the present it will be limited to pub- which would ligh f » ii ! n and eration, noth 
lications in the German language the past with us. Such a ld hay been expected : 
The Geographical Journal for January | ©@5¢ Of Hood, would ; : or 
opens with an address by Sir G. T Goldie his few poems of strang i ! ipul hat | book | 
in Edinburgh at the award of the Liv- | P@thos and aerial fancy a ' ae = 
ngstone medal on geographical ideals. He | f'°™ the mass of mY 
characterizes Livingstone as the ideal ex funny corner’’the poems who f I r John H. Reaga Mem 
plorer, and Reclus as the ideal cartograph ennially fresh. We should like, |! way Publishing Co.) a pa 
el Dr. Stein sends from Central Asia an | 4 Study of Hood’s w and | ' | ' g. Pert 
account of his exploration work, the most | WOUld show how they ofte ! more accurate 1 iy that M 
interesting feature of which was the dis- same faculty of playing w j ‘ recollection of e early day f 
covery of a large number of manuscripts | W°°ds. For the rv we 5 lependen 3 not particularly | 
on paper, in Sanskrit, Chinese, and the | Praise for the pres M And yet these days must ha 
unknown” language of old Khotan, be noles are capital i rtair ense, lively enough to 
sides many wooden tablets inscribed in | VO!ume attractive many incidents typical of a 
the same language, and in Tibetan. ‘‘Som« Correspondence of ‘1 » J by hapr past We miss the per ‘ 
excellently preserved large rolls of a Lady Guendolen Ramads ied by t where th element must ha 
Buddhistic text in Chinese, having on the Longmans, Green & ( I rother l nat \ po f 
reverse what is evidently its translation whose letters make [ ' al of tl f howeve Mi Rea , 
into the ‘unknown’ language, may prove to portly volume, but by n neans all of it n firmer ground, and ha " i 
furnish the long-desired clue for the de }; are Lady Guendolen Ramsden's grandfather hat are not without f hist al value 
cipherment of the latter.” Among the | the eleventh Duke of erset, and her We hear the personal note and get som 
other contents are an illustrated descrip | great-uncle, Lord Webb Seymour. The pe- ' insight into the workings of the Confeder 
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| very noble-minded American millionaire, 





ite Cabinet. Written in sensible, straight 
f ward tyl these Memoirs’ cover no 
mplaint, reveal no humor they are the 
rious expression of a serious man’s remin 
ences, with the political pect of thing 
wi squarely to the front 
In the \W } ! Confederacy 
(Neale Publis) zx Co.) the Rev J. I Un 
lerwood ha M4 | gether from ‘ariou 
i aon ! I pisodes 
I (a 1 ‘ ) bea nz mn 
t l mn and i th women of 
South lu u h “ \ n h 
Sta We hav ilway believed that to 
women fa he hard ) mn war, and 
irely 1 th vou v had a harder 
lot thar } wor rf } Confederacy; 
none ever | e it incomplainingly 
Whether he cause wa ght or wrong 
t | t ind ga heir all 
And hey " le day a littl 
i M Underwood well-meant 
l } 1 when tl x h just 
will 1 itl > the ord 
f in in words of i 
I ym John W Munson's “Reminiscence 
iM y Guerrilla” (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 
i hat Mosby's partisan inger 
‘ Idier Col. Mosby himself un 
| ibl held 1 Confederat: ymmis 
fw may 1 the a mint of 
h men we! me and again 
! mnt y ha yn G i 
i i wa o kill or s enemy in open 
ba legitimate, but to kill him and 
ib h wa h and money to pra 
ude fa highwayman. There was 
h of this sort of thing in Mosby 
" int as to be undeniably a blot on the 
r f the most daring and skilful 
" tha ver rode boot to boot It is 
pa of the ord, however ind, if the 
ith giv expre ion to it much as if he 
were d bing a bear hunt, we must recol 
that his purpose is purely reminiscent 
i not the rious one of weighing Mosby's 
is part of the sum of Confederate 
" 
| in My Life on Land and Sea,”’ by 
\\ Giaml Commander Royal Navy 
(kh. P. Dutton & Co.) sa book which some | 
’ ! joy reading. The author is a 
phew of Admiral Gambier of Baltic 
y Af retiring, he went to Turkey 
he Ru » Turkish war is naval 
| 1k of th L, lor Times Hi 
a fre off-hand manner, and is 
f j inrefined, even to coarseness 
| \ b ibout = the world he appears 
to have \ ted many out-of-the-way 
pla i lescription of Norfolk Island 
f natanes ntere ing. since we sel 
dom hear of it There is a curious absence 
f date rhe reader has to guess in what 
it ! rambling allot is undergoing 
! remarkable expertences If the book 
has literary merit, we have failed to dis 
or any mark of distinction The 
author mmenta are a a rule com 
monplace yet a kind of devil-may-care 
tone ma render h chapters entertain 
ing to read who like a slashing way of 
iking f men and v As indicating 
the merits and defect of thia rather un 
ueual plece of autobiography, we may quote 
a single passage, taken at random 


I rushed over to Paris to say goodbye 
My American friends were in a emali pen 
sion in the Rue du Colysée, No. 8, and 


were practically living on the charity of a 





Mr. Corcoran, who, I believe, kept half the 
American colony of Southerners going all 
through the war I found a well-known 
French historian hanging about the eldest 
girl, and instinctively mistrusted him. He 
was a plausible, sneaking, conceited hum- 
bug, and brought great sorrow into that 
family I also heard of an extremely 
wealthy German banker, of Jewish extrac- 
tion, as paying great attention to the 
younger, my flancée. But I thought no- 
thing of it, and left again with as light a 
heart as the prospect of this temporary 
separation would permit Could I have 
foreseen the future, I should have stopped 


in Paris, called out both men, and have 
tried to kill them. Page 287 

The third edition of Thomas Kirkup’s 
History of Socialism’ (The Macmillan 


Co.) has been revised at a few points and 
pages. The first 
twelve chapters are substantially un- 
changed, but the thirteenth, treating of the 
of been completely 
rewritten in order to bring it up to date. 
The concluding chapters deal with the al- 
leged forces now making for the coming of 
socialism, and review in a dispassionate, 
if sympathetic, way the philosophy of the 


enlarged by some forty 


growth socialism, has 


movement Since 1887, when the author 
published his first work upon the subject, 
great changes have occurred, both in in- 
dustrial conditions and in economic opin- 
ion, which seem to justify many of his 
forecasts; and it is not strange that he 


now speaks with calmassurance ofthe com- 
ing socialistic state. He is singularly free 
from the exaggerated statement and decla- 
matory style which characterize the writ- 
ing of so many socialists, and the conclud- 
ing pages of the present show him 
Others have written with full- 
of the or from 
intimate acquaintance with the prac- 


volume 
it his best 
er knowledge literature, 
more 


tical propaganda, but none have surpassed 


Mr. Kirkup in philosophical grasp of the 
essentials of socialism, or have presented 
the doctrine in more intelligible form. 
Francis W. Hirst's ‘Monopolies, Trusts, 
ind Kartells,”” which was brought out by 
Methuen & Company in 1906, is now pre- 
sented to American readers by E. P. Dutton 


So far as we can observe no changes 
Persons who be- 


& Co 
made the plates 
that the “‘trust movement” flourishes 
in a free like England will 
learn much to their advantage by perusing 
the English its 


are in 
lieve 
trade country 


volume in either its or 


American dress 


The stuff that 
exemplified by Prof 
Re 


So 


sociology made of is 
Franklin H. Giddings’s 
Historical 
which 
beginner in s0- 
examples of 
and of 
con- 


is 


and 
Co.), 


in Descriptive 
(The Macmillan 
offer to the 

studies significant 
facts evolution 
interpretation.”” The 
three four hundred extracts vary- 
ing in length from five lines to five pages, 
and classified the headings: Society, 
Elements and Structure of Society, The So- 
cial Mind and Social 
Welfare. The puzzle seems to be: Fit these 
extracts, if you can, into the author's gen- 


1dings 


is 


jlology”™ 


! “to 


signed 
‘ ologk al 
of social 


the great 


thelr volume 
tains or 


under 


Social Organization, 


eral scheme of sociological classification 
and terminology. Turning, for instance, to 
page 72, under the general heading Ele- 
ments and Structure of Society, and the 


sub-heading Aggregation, the student will 


find the following 


An Army of Blackbirds.—Last Wednes- 
day army after army of blackbirds flew 
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over Aline, headed north. The advance 
guard was about a half-mile long and fiy- 
ing in lines or files reaching from the 
Rock Island to the Orient track. The sec- 
ond flew in column formation and was fully 
three-quarters of a mile long. At intervals 
of from fifteen minutes to an hour all 
through the forenoon patches and squares 
of birds followed. A conservative estimate 
of the number that passed during the fore- 
noon would be five hundred thousand. The 
birds flew very low, and their wings and 
chattering could be heard at a great dis- 
tance.—Kansas City Journal, April, 1905. 
From birds the student may, if he choose, 
pass to Bostonians, and wrestle with the 
fellowing extract on page 76: 

The Early Bostonians.—The Bostonians, 
almost without exception, are derived from 
one country and a single stock. They are 
all descendants of Englishmen; and of 
course are united by all the great bonds 
of society: language, religion, government, 
manners, and interests.—Timothy Dwight, 
“Travels in New England and New York,” 
vol. i., 506. 


By stages he will advance from the sim- 
pler problems of social elements to the 
more complicated questions of social or- 
ganization and welfare, until he finishes 
“a fairly complete scheme of elementary 
in descriptive and _ historical 
sociology."" The value of it all we shall 
leave to those who have the courage to 
try it; the belief of the editor is that 
such exercises keep the student’s mind 
“alert to discover essential similarities be- 
tween facts drawn from widely different 
sources.”” 


readings 


Professor, now also Sir, William M 
Ramsay has collected under the title ““Pau- 
line and Other Studies” (A. C. Armstrong 
& Son) some fifteen essays ranging from 
“Shall We Hear Evidence or Not?’ to 
“Life in the Days of St. Basil the Great’’— 
papers which, with one exception, have al- 
ready seen the light in various British re- 
views. The title is inexact and the unity 
of character in the studies slight. The il- 
lustrations which accompany the text are 
new. 


The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of 
Trinity Church of this city, has earned the 
gratitude of all who are interested in the 
history of New York, as well as those who 
concern themselves with ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, by his careful completion of his “‘His- 
tory of the Parish of Trinity Church in the 
City of New York,” of which volumes iii. 
and iv. are now published (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons). The period covered in these two vol- 
umes is from 1816, the year in which John 
Henry Hobart began his able leadership of 
the parish, to 1862, when the author of this 
history was inducted to the rectorship. The 
history of Trinity Parish is in large part 
the history of the Episcopal Church in the 
city and State of New York, since up to 
1830 the offices of Bishop of the Diocese and 
Rector of Trinity Parish were filled by the 
same person. Moreover, Bishop Hobart 
was a man of national influence, whose ser- 
the Church in general Dr. 
not overestimated. The ex- 
tended bounty of Trinity is tradi- 
tional, and the recital of applications 
granted and accepted has obliged the au- 
thor to touch upon religious situations of 
great variety and extent. Dr. Dix has been 
thorough in his search for documents and 
careful in their use, and his work will 
be invaluable to students of the matters 
with which it deals. As to outward form 


vices’ to 
Dix has 
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these volumes leave nothing » be ] 
sired, either in dignity, taste yr serv 
ableness 

Ten lectures on the origin, mutual rela 
tion, and historical value of the four Gos 
pels and the history of their adoption into 
the canon, delivered in the spring of 1906 
by F. Crawford Burkitt at the Passmor 
Edwards Settlement in London, and, or 
the author’s election to the Morrisian Pro 


fessorship of Divinity at Cambridge, rs 
peated as his inaugural course, are put 
lished under the title “‘The Gospel H 

and its transmission’’ (Charles Scribner's 
Sons) The volume evinces ripe scl 

ship and good critical judgment The 
priority of Mark is maintained and the 
construction of the framework of Christ's 


life, according to the Marcan account, is 
attempted, with some original and valu- 
able suggestions The theory tha M 

cion is the real source of the doctrine that 
Christ’s death was a ransom to the devil 


which was for many centuries the received 


teaching, is made quite plausible 

“The Psychology and Training of th 
Horse,” by Count Eugenio Martinengo 
Cesaresco, has been imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons The author devotes a 
considerable portion of his book to a dis 
cussion of the mind of the horse, and al 
though he uses the pretentious term ‘‘psy 


he starts with the generally ac- 
‘the horse is endow- 


chology,”’ 
cepted statement that 
ed with fair intelligence within the range 
of ideas allowed by his mental constitution 
While describing the mo- 
of the animal the author 
mingles a considerable of instruc- 
advice; and many pages 
comes to the conclusion that “every 
horse according to his mental nature, sen- 
sibility, intelligence, and his physical qual- 
is more or less adapted to a particu- 
lar In truth, al- 
though the author has prepared a readable 
book, under a title indicating an entirely 
original treatment of the subject, he is 
forced back to certain facts proved by the 
long experience of many horsemen. The 
horse must be trained by teaching him the 
use of the various implements and aids 
When he has learned that by obedience he 
meets with kindness and that through 
failure to comply he incurs resistance or 
punishment, his training proceeds smooth- 
ly To this extent he may be said to rea- 
son, but in the main the horse is absolutely 
a creature of habit An entire chapter is 
devoted to fear, its causes and amelioration, 
but after all is said and 
sights and unaccustomed sounds arouse sus- 
picion and fear in all animals; punishment 
generally fails to remove it, and, not in- 


and faculties 
tives and habits 
amount 
after 


tion and 


wise 


ities, 
use or employment.”’ 


a 


done, strange 


frequently, increases and fixes it as a habit 
while patience and kindness will nearly al- 
ways enable an animal of limited reasoning 
powers to overcome acute fear of things 
which do not actually injure it. The final 
chapter on the use of the bridle and curb 
bit is not up to the standard of accurate 
knowledge, and detailed instruction of the 
cavalry schools of America, France, Ger 
many, Austria, or the very efficient estab 
lishment in the author’s own country 
“Behind the Scenes With Wild Animals,’ 
by Ellen Velvin (Moffat, Yard & Co.) will 
appeal to the lover of the sensational, as 
it consists of a heterogeneous collection of 
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Cathedrals and ¢ if } = h 

f France: Gascony, Proven Langue 
Elise Whitlock Ros with j i 
ons from original p) graph by Vida 
Hunt Francis, i led vo vo by 
G. P. Putnam's Sor This work a s to 
illur th 1 tray It s no 
cl cal ind } tor 1 side not 
very systema Ye the author preserves 
1 just sense of pr The churches 
f the ancient maritime provi: f south 
France are, of cours t to be com- 
pared for ze or magnificence with the 
athedrals of the North Purity of design 
is to be found in only a few of them, and 
in spite of the audacity with which some 
of their builders ventured to combi: fea 
tur f iif t igi the 
structures show comparatively little origi 
nality Many of them, especially those 
among the foothills of the Pyrenees, were 


long ago reduced from cathedrals to parish 


churches But the makers of th two 
beautiful volumes have discovered other 
merits and a manifold charm in the wilful 
perversions of style, and have read a mov- 
ing story of ecclesiastical ambition and 
popular heresies, and finally national indif- 
ference, in the battered and mouldering 
walls But few cathedrals of the South 
are of commanding size, as Bayonne, Rodez, 
and Auch Perhaps not one, unless it be 
Bayonne, is regular in style. Many, espec 
ially if we include those which have lost 
their former diocesan @ignity, are very 
small, as the forsaken relics at Digne, 
Senez, and Saint Papoul. Quaintness and 
confusion, rather than any claim to artis- 
tic excellence, characterize the edifices at 
Toulouse and Rieux The interest of the 
ithedral at Carcassonne is almost pure- 
ly romantic, depending on its picturesque 


wonderful town and on 
The 
Was aS much a sfa- 


elevation above that 
itsassociations with the wars of religion 
building at Maguelonne 


mark and watch-tower as a church, and the 


forbidding walls of the cathedral of Albi 
were intended largely for defence The 
high-perched fanes of Entrevaux and Sis- 


teron, approached over drawbridges and up 


chiefly 


precipitous streets, are remarkable 

for situation Yet all these peculiarities 
are elements of a charm which is amply 
transmitted in these volumes. The author 
struggles rather helpl« ly with general 
historical and archmological questions in 
the opening pages, and is often uncertain 
and inexpert in th of language, but 
manages nevertheless, with the help of 
many fine illustration to convey the 
charm Not by the law of 19096, but by the 


withdrawal of faith, have these churches 


' 





of the Pyrenees and the Mediterraneaa 
been left desolate 
In he Comparative Stud Nursery 
Rhymes” (Duckworth & Co), I a Eoke 
stein aspires neithe to exhaustiveness of 
eat t nor fina v i { at } 
\V Ti | afie ] f s! ‘ ‘ y 
) shy much that neaninef and 
worthy ¢ attent f 1d 
! 1 the spa f twoh Ired 
pag ery rhyn | | and } 
por i ngs handed low 4 em 
ymes and ballad y da s and 
ga ym rhymes and riddle rhym 
iulative pleces, chant f numbers ant 
! hants on } 1 sa fi 
Of actua mp he mak« ‘ 
ast f } ’ ad i 1 ; ' * 
any f t? i irativ rd 
when wr £.¢ g f ga j 
illy Wa Drop t Handk I f 
fa | n v i 
riage-tf I i H 
I 4 I iH Tha Jack Bu 
ha ley lf r ency on rey 
i i i Of i 
appea ) " to naking and un 
h of sy like h han 
f i ‘ ind of tt} ia by } 
in nded ’ y i rh para 
lels to tl f n La ! Spa Ca 
ada, et i es ully fj ting The 
book is a who ; Wwe arranged and 
readable } sid al A nN ) Ik al 
knowle ige We are gratef fo the 
of foreign authorities and if he 
tlo f nu ry rhyme i h los ‘ 
order 
I \ 4 f he i t fw h 
Basq inguage studen " i 
th nging to light t DD J le | 
] n the Fran an mvent of Zarauz 
rf Obras Va yngada Basqu 
works) of Joanne D'Etcheberr Th 
writer f whom but litth s know wa 
born at Sare, in the itry of t I t 
Basques n he at half of th even 
teenth century His exa lat i i 
tain, as the registers ar ipert H 
lived for a time in h at R 
practising as a phy an Ir ‘ ) 
reason or other we find } " g France 
and settling in Spain He supposed to 
have died there in 1749 Ww) at Sar 
he began a dictionary of four languages 
Basque, Spanish, F h, and Latin This 
is mentioned by the cholar Larramendi 
but is now lost, if indeed it ever was fin 
shed. The manuscript discovered by Don 
Urquijo belongs to the same period (circa 
12) It is written in the Labourdin dia 
“ } admitted to be the best, and 
neis of two distinct parts, (a) the Rudi 
m f Basque (b) the Rudiments of 
Latir The second he intended as sup; 
me » the dictionary, believing thatLa 
tained the roots of all the languages 
rhese works, with Spanish notes and 
duction by Don Urquijo, make up a Vo 
ime of some three hundred pages qua: 
rhe publisher is Paul Geuthner, P 
In our review last week of tI Ha j 
Studies in Classical Philology we mig 
have noted that the volume (No. xvi.) was 
intended, in the w yrds of I i ‘ 
a token of affection and ¢ m f 
ment Lawrence Smith, of the t f is 
for thirty-four years a valued member f 
the department, but for 1 by hea 
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y Po Prof | t f | and inevitabl truggl Everywhere to the Rio Grande. On the whole, both Ty- 
have been pointed out the dark and | ler and Polk pass this new scrutiny with 
VI ¢ Ox le machinations of the slave power, and | enhanced redit Clay’s standing is not 
’ , : Lp »where more strikingly than in the case of | raised, however, nor Buchanan’s, while 
' rH ! annexation of Texas and the Mexican | neither Scott nor Taylor add to their mili- 
VI ( we) r—topi which naturally occupy a/| tary laurels. We have no space to dwell 
pro | minent place in Professor Garrison's | on these or other interesting points, how- 
¢ | volur It one of the sp il merits of ever, and can only commend the book as 

: , Prof ” Garrison's book that, without | a thoughtful and scholarly study of a pe- 

ng the true importance of slavery | riod which has long needed impartial ex- 

\ period with which he deals, he has | amination 
p ed himself from bondage to a conven _ 

a , | theory which, however stimulating | The Records of the Virginia Company of 

R ' ynally 3 a i whole both insuffi London. The Court Book, from the Man- 

, ied B ent and misleading, and has taken a po- | uscript in the Library of Congress. With 

Maw ’ . i n more in harmony with the facts an introdugtion and bibliography by Su- 
4 . Prof 1 Garrison's view. the under- | san Myra Kingsbury Vol. I Washing- 

isan ! fq mpul n the United States, from | ton. Pp. 636, facsimiles 

0 to 1800, Ww rial pansion; and | After the lapse of nearly two centuries, 

rt Uxtord plan territorial expansion inevitably in- the Court Book of the Virginia Company 

f to | produced lved a ettlement of the conflicting | of London, 1619-1622, is printed in full for 

forgo : SP n f slavery and freedom in the new the first time. The romantic history of 

regions of the West, Southwest, and North- | the manuscript is known to scholars 

Oxford. 1 lavery was a secondary, and not 4] Hastily prepared by some members of the 

l ' nit primary, influence in determining the new company who knew that their actions as 

1 as the regius and r rial policy. The working out of this | members of the company would be subject 

f rf has resulted in a volume some parts | to hostile examination, it passed from Eng- 

I Oman, ¢ prot r of En : { which are positive additions to hitherto | Jand to America, and through the pur- 
K I l owl vailable knowledge; while the use of man- chase of the library of Thomas Jefferson 

be know t tu ript material—a rare thing in this se- | came into the Library of Congress It is 

uy ' j t I in the archives of Texa ind Mexico | the transcript of a lost original, and is 

H la Bry newly appo 1 well as at Washington, gives additional | jtself only a fragment; but as material 
: ’ 7 I | ght to his conclusions The author is | of history its value cannot be too highly 

" , i , it his best, we think, in exhibiting the | estimated It is one of the earliest rec- 

1 to graj " itu ) | he to great events rather than in| ords of English colonization in America, 

! rf fleld ga lescribing those events themselves Thus | and it is one of the earliest and fullest 

but from f th ve have illuminating chapters on the be- | official records of the transactions of a 

in and ich H Stud Atla ginn of the Texas question, the Texas | trading and colonizing corporation, active 

| Geography lou boundary controversy, and the diplomatic | at a time when such corporations were 

us ’ a negotiation for annexation, as well as on | clothed with governmental functions, ex- 

work, 1 ty h nnexation itself. Two later chapters tell | ercising in an imperfect manner what 

it ) ! » comn l the ry of the rupture with Mexico and |! properly belonged to the Royal Govern- 

‘ f 1 t ! Slidell mission—both of them rather | ment Hence these experiments were doom- 

Ls r pe ' where lected tople while the military opera- |} ed to failure No monopoly could sustain 

i W geographic have ons of the war are rather summarily dis- | them, and> the very features which seem- 

| f | The Atla : vid po l of The history of the Wilmot pro ed to confer strength, the features of self- 

rr and p ila i Berg o, with its divisive effect on both Dem- | government and protected interests, proved 

M ’ , 1 Aly with at ind Whig parties, gains signifil- | their weakness Whether the trade was 
- h has g e by considering the territorial as well with Muscovy, Africa, the Levant, or 

p lency of the British Al h lavery aspects of it. The adjust- | America, there came a time when a lit- 

, \ ‘ t meeting f th ! t of tl Oregon difficulty was a less | tle competition proved the futility of 
( b va non ited iplicated matter, with even more re | granting exclusive privileges, when a dim- 

that body mot onnection with slavery while the | inution§ of profit awakened dissensions 

7 , Maine boundary dispute stands by itself, within the company, and when the King, 

llustrat n its limited field, | deprived of his expected royalties, saw fit 

} prevailing demand for territory to interfere and revoke the charter. 

Equally uggestive, if not always at The Virginia Company was no more suc- 

first ght equally convincing, is Profes- | cessful than other like ventures; and were 

Garrison exposition of the party situ- the Court Book for its entire existence as 

{ i ORY " n and the motives and conduct of party | a company available, the peculiar as well 

id Both the character and the /|as the general causes of its decline could 

" . : men of Tyler are exhibited in a | be described Fragmentary as this printed 
we ; h mo favorable light than has cus volume is, the contents are conclusive up- 
’ i i f rily been the case For example, in on the crisis which led to the dissolution of 

s G idable volume | i of condemning Tyler for his breach | the company. Any person who paid or ad- 
f hanging h the Whig Professor Garrison credits | ventured £12 10s. became a member, as did 

I fr ' cholar toward the him with honesty and courage, declines to | also those to whom a share had been given 

! f f I ! n the period vd juds him guilty of untruthfulness in | for services. As the membership increased, 
Vith few excey , bank matter, and points out that his | the actual management fell into the hands 

! ! was only what was to be ex of a small number of the more active or 

! i " “| from a tanch believer in State | influential members Some of their acts 

h f ref t ' ght For Polk, too, whose invaluable | were undoubtedly oppressive. It was diffi- 

' ' | | manuscript diary he has used, he has de- | cult to control the colonists, whose lot 
' wit) mp } . f f e and idiciou ommenda mn. The ex was by no means a happy one, at so long 
! " mand fr ! } yf ict status of the Texas boundary was dim 1 range, when the length and expense of a 
hadow backward r the cul if not possible, to determine, but voyage prevented frequency and regular- 

itely p ling years as to make j t the evidence adduced by Professor Garri ity of sailings Differences in Virginia 
i h every vent in regard to which ¢ mm goes far to acquit Polk of the charge | were carried to London, and the proper at- 
North and the South wert of differe of deliberately instigating an invasion of | tention to settlements could not be given 
minds seem but another step towards the | Texas when he ordered Taylor to advance | in a body which was too large for executive 
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efficiency, and was itself shif g it ym f : 
pos on th ig tl £ 4 ] i pia A 
of members Discor W iwalk } \i 
factions formed 1 t Xu 
oppose 1 « matters vt l { 
iffairs was tirely } per Wha ipl 
be il ! 
t of grea n t b I \ 
ence rf } f 77 4 { 
liscontents und he 1 . i 
to set a hearing la y I 
XK vances were very i i 
\ 
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1 fuine of the co | y 
\ the I il 4 ) f 
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ind e in Eng 1 w mat 1 ff 
( It wa egarded I 
hibit the pl g of t ) I i 
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exche required ne nN ! ' ; 
ma ot t . ‘ il I iT ] he \ 
nial yeed wa i f \ ‘ ! t 
company nor to the King’s custo I 
hopes of introducing vines, « of estal 
» ndustries by ind ng | led 
come from Cont ntal | ype \ i 
‘ l to hye } say pointe 1 ~ h ; } " ' 
‘ peted with the Virginia | rf I i 
proffered monopoly in tobacco cou : , = I 
m le good ind he ile ot } I M 
l rue y Ided uncerta i 
\pal from it iding act e \ . 
ginia settlem«é must b ) ' 
plied with fresh blood and even foo 
nding of ship st lone ind | I , ! 
) of th vovage of the Gif the , 
14 Landsmen and three i nas » tl 
two children was borne it ea & d ] , : ' ‘ 
nd at ! there ar il finding the Plan , 
ta I » be 1 great scare \ ul | 
ne lesired the company to beare w ’ - 
him, if for this yeare } mn 1ing 1 ect f 
ed the planting of Tobacco, and follow 
the ving of corne w he by ! i | 
veare he hop by tl ble ng of G t 
h r ( pp hereof } } } 
Plantacon shall have noe greate cause to H } 
comp aine ha of war The put re 
and the Oollege land i fo f 
1 t I ist be cul ated a I f ‘ ot ! j 
the ympany Bad managemet ] 
S101 ind even dishonesty, re ilted i t t 
tle returns These various difficul 
acted upon the home company As a | ! é i 
ture of administrative problems this reco f 
can hardly be surpassed in interest pay tribute H 1 
It remains to say a word on the execution Hert t a 
of this publication The editor introdu me 
tion and bibliography have already beer i 
praised in these columns To s ! th - I 
essential accuracy of text, the original w , 
first deciphered by Miss Kingsbury and ir ; 
lependently by the manuscript div ym of : 
the Library of Congres The re ilt w _ . / . 
anted this care. Every detail of the text Penny as 
A 1a titl if 
even to erased words and letters 3 repr come fi . 
duced so far i type can reproduce } ] ; . 
and = the very ¢ or f he co 1 t Ma ' 
noted. The labor involved een by glar which at " H i 
ing at the pages of the Court Record re erved It embo ! f : 
produced in facsimile The large type American life, t bou I a G K Q 
generous margin and fine paper ! ea hem Mr. PI ! t Ly j I 11 mo 
lignified volume but these mec} ‘ h ! f ! xf . wa 
matte e of secondary importan The . 
real matter of moment that so exter ‘ f} ire HH } t of I ! 
in undertaking can be carried to | 
ce ful ar sue by the Library of Congress He ‘ } id his bed | t f Ww 
ind printed as a Government publicatior ketching of pe. { t which An Hist , ” Som M 


It marks once more the appearance of a howeve Aoubtlese j e we morable Ac ns Particularly in Virgia 
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" Also | Against the Admiral of Algier, | 

ind in the East Indies Perform’d for 

he Service of his| Prince and Country, | 

By | Sr Thomas Grantham, Kt | (Quotation, 

es] London Printed for J. Roberts, 

i he Oxford-Arms in Warwick-Lane 
MDCCXVI 

rh wo ! ns n to be identical, 

x | for th title-page ind it is prob 

, hat the new title was made by some 

g printer or bookseller in order 

» a ate the al f the pamphiet 

i loubt that th nd title con- 

iin large typ he words “Particu 

i Virg i nuch th more at- 

ra ve I'he ewly d ve 1 1714 edition 

ind ft! f } 1716 edition are 
pag pa und th x s, with a few 
xceey . ! f } The headings of 
vario lo ! p 1 in italics, are 
! fo I title leaf of the 1714 
lit he fi leaf of the signature and 
, ious with its follower 

A‘ howing that this is the original 

rh lat late f any document 

i 1 in the book July 10, 1711 The 

ibility is that the book in either form 
had practically no sale, most of the copies 
ig very Iikely disposed of as old paper 

On Monday, January 28, the Merwin- 

ym Sales Company of this city offers 

! mn i private t iry miaining 

f ed is of Ame in authors 

fu half bindir rr calf or 

) Amon e wi a! Bret 

H yhn Hay, Hawthorn Longfellow 

1’ ind Whitt Among o r books 

iH ! Linecol h Story of a 

Great Life three volumes, the original 

i e which wa uppressed, is perhaps the 
most n ible 

Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge of London 
will hold In the early spring an auction of 

t small but choice collection formed with 
in recent years by a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange’ Some of the books 
notably a first folio of Shakespeare, are 
from the Rowfant Library There are sev 
eral early Shakespeare quartos, including 

The Merchant of Venice 1637, which 
brought $1,300 at Anderson's auction rooma 
n this city last May, and Midsummer 
Night Dream,”’ 1600, which brought £480 
it Sotheby's a year ago There is a copy 
of Sidney's “Arcadia,”’ 1590, which sold for 
£450 at Sotheby's in 1905 The library 
ilso contains a fine example of the first 

Kilmarnock” Burnes 
Lay / folarum lies. BRraami Roterodami 

wnitwm « ivetvm per P. 8 
! VM \ Coll. Corporis Christi 

j ! is4 i vew York Henry 

I ‘ 

More h yo centurte have elapsed, or 
ner tl half tl period following the 
leath of Kra i his correspondence 

is publ ! ) the completest collection 
then po t i volume til. of John Le 
cl folio Leyden edition of the “Opera 
Omota in 1703 Many cholara in many 
lands have felt impelled to the task achiev 
ed by Mr. Allen, and he has greatly profited 
by the communication of their interrupt 
ed enterprises,as well as by the ungrudging 
issistance of scholars and archivists By 
0d fortune, a fellow-Oxonian, Francis 
Morgan Nichols of Wadham College 
sorking on parallel lines, has pub 

lished two noble volumes of “The Epistles 
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of Erasmus,” selectively translated, criti- 
cally set in order, and carried down to 
1517, with a third volume well assured. 
Mr. Nichols, in his first volume, has made 
his acknowledgments to Percy Stafford Al- 
len of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
now Professor in the Government College 
at Lahore, and foreshadows the appear- 
ince of the present ‘Opus Epistolar- 
um.”" Mr. Allen, on his part, tells of 
his enormous labor having “‘occupied my 
leisure for the last thirteen years,”’ and 
been carried on “under the gloom of Indian 
summers and in high valleys in Kashmir.” 
Mr. Nichols’s anticipatory publication is 
referred to (preface, p. v.), with counter 
acknowledgments of his having “given me 


| the full benefit of his ripe judgment and de- 
tailed study of the ground in which I have 
Seen allowed to glean after him.” 
This of Oxford 


moniously working 


spectack two men har- 


together to ends s0 


creditable to their University, is heightened 


by the fact that their zeal might rather 
have been looked for in the sister Univer- 
| sity of Cambridge, seeing that Erasmus’s 
| stay in Oxford (at St. Mary’s College, in 
| 1499) was of the briefest On the other 
hand, Mr. Allen may have found an incen- 
tive in the fact that, after the founding of 
| Corpus Christi by Richard Foxe, one of 
Erasmus's correspondents, the latter mani- 
fested great interest in what was intend- 
} ed to be “the seat of the new learning.” 
We must add that the amicable coédperation 
described above has been consistent with 
| ent cholarly independence, as maniicst- 
d by the later comer Thus, Mr. Allen 
splits in two the letters numbered 119 and 
128. to James Batt, though Mr. Nichols de- 
fends their conjunction; per contre, he re- 
place it the head of the letter (254) to 
Thomas Halsey sentences which Mr. Nich- 
ols had clapped on the end of another 
Again, they differ as to the date of lette; 
193, to Christopher Urswick; while a cor- 
responding disagreement in the case of let- 
ter Sl, to William Herman, leads Mr. Al- 
len to question Mr. Nichols’s inferences as 
to persons therein alluded to For a final 
example, doubts about the attribution to 
Erasmus determine Mr. Allen to relegate to 
the appendix letters admitted by Mr. Nica 
ols to full inding in the regular sevci« 
rhe amount of Erasmian correspon 
dence available since Le Clere's gleanings 
has not been so considerable as might be 
thought, and leaves a vista for still further 
di very In Mr Allen's table of the 
letters to date of his volume i., there are 
but twenty-seven pieces not included in the 


Leyden edition; only four are here publish- 


ed for the first time, whereof only three 
proceed from Erasmus’s pen. Of these last, 
one is a mere fragment, bearing the prob- 
ible date of 1489, and written from Steyn 
to that indefatigable author, Corneliua 
Gerard of Gouda, exhorting him to perfec- 
tion of style in matter worthy of pos 
terity Another, derived from the Gouda 
find of MSS., and addressed to John Colet 
(Oxford, 1499), supplements by three times 
its length that opening of the ‘“Disputa- 
tiuncula’’ which Le Clere published in 1703 
It is a labored reinforcement of the argu- 
ment which had failed to convince Colet in 


the dispute over the proper interpretation 
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in response to Colet’s rejoinder, and is a 
capital example of Erasmus’s mode of rea- 


soning. One proposition of his, which no 
longer cuts a figure in the theological 
wrangling of the present day, is that 


Christ, as man, must have died some time, 
and not necessarily from violence. Not a 
few minds might now be almost as much 
shocked by this thought as by the theory 
suggested by a diplomat at The Hague in 
the Revolutionary epoch, viz., that, in view 
of the imperfections of this world, God 
must have died before completing hia 
work The interest of the debate over 
“Let this cup pass’’ is made more piquant 
by the fact that Colet advances the au- 
thority of Jerome, Erasmus’s great teacher, 
and is parried by the contention that this 
saint’s exegesis was a solitary utterance 
in his writings, while Augustine and other 
hold the 
meaning of Christ’s simple 
language Among the letters discovered 
and published other scholars, notably 
M. de Nolhac, since Le Clerc, it will suffice 
to mention Erasmus’s first to Aldus Manu- 
tius, the known example of his 
handwriting, two other examples of which; 
by the way, are among the plates inserted 
in the text. 


lights to 


of the 


equal common-sense 


view 


by 


earliest 


The period covered by Mr. Allen’s first 
is in the Leyden 
edition, by prefixing to the correspondence 
of his literary begin- 
nings and self-discipline, and detailed list 
of his writings, addressed to John Botzheim 
referred as the “Cata- 
of date January 30, 


volume overstepped, as 


Erasmus’s account 


and commonly to 
logue of Lucubrations,”’ 
1523. This invaluable list, far as it is 
available for biographical the 
chief end of Mr. Nichols’s undertaking, he 


chronologically in 


80 


purposes, 


introduces piecemeal 


translation (e. g., I., 227 Next comes the 
Compendium Vite,” which Mr. Nichols 
translates in full (1., 5), and which cannot 


antedate 1516; and, finally, the letter from 
Beatus Rhenanus V. of 1, 
1540. It is gratifying to find that the genu- 
ineness of the disputed “Compendium,” as 
well as of the letter to Servatius Rogerus of 
July 8, 1514, is maintained by both our Ox- 
ford editors; by Mr. Allenwith a shade more 
of positiveness. The latter’s apparatus is as 
Each letter by a 
more or less particular description of it as 
a document and with reference to its prop- 
in the sum affording 
a disconnected of Erasmus’s goings 
and comings and doings; and, in the case of 


to Charles June 


is introduced 


follows: 


er place in the series 
view 


first mention, a summary sketch of the cor- 
respondent, either writing or addressed. 
The pains bestowed on these elucidations, 
rich in bibliographical guide-posts, it would 


not be easy to over-praise; nor will the 
future biographer of Erasmus ever speak 
except gratefully of this blazing of his 
path. The footnotes exhibit the same 
scholarly temper and patience. They are 
the repository of variant readings; they 
identify persons imperfectly indicated in 


the text, and trace their biographies—the 
more carefully the the sub- 
ject; they endeavor to fix dates and events; 


more obscure 


they track to their source classical and 
other allusions and quotations; they take 
notice of such minor matters as, in Eras- 


mus’s letters to Batt, of his frequent use of 
the phrase fato tuo, with a “lucky-dog” 
connotation Together, the introductions 





of Christ's shrinking from death, instead 
of seeking it with alacrity The third 
letter, much the longest of the three, is 


notes afford an agreeable browsing- 


and 
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ground, not only for Erasmians, but for 
any one of scholarly proclivities interested 
in the period. Equally readable and inform- 
ing are the appendices with the 
broader topics of authenticity, with several 
of Erasmus’s correspondents, the principal 
editions of the “Epistol#,”’ the 
letter-book, and the Gouda MSS. 

The above apparatus speaks to the eye, 


dealing 


Deventer 


and may be estimated for the editor's 
industry by him who runs. The labor be- 
stowed upon the text, resulting inevitably 


in one just like no other, lurks out of sight 


and can be weighed only on reflection. For 
letters published in Erasmus’s lifetime 
the text of the London edition of 1642 af- 
ter Froben’s of 1538 and 1541 has been 
scrupulously compared with the earliest 
authorized. For the orthography, Mr 
Allen conforms faithfully to the earliest 


original source, except where depravations 


are manifestly e corrected; the punctu 


ation, on the other hand, has been freely 
improved. For facility of reference in foot 
notes and otherwise, the text is numbered 
for every five lines. A temporary index of 
correspondents and some biographical no 
tices, supplied on a loose leaf, will bs 
superseded by a full one in the second vol 
ume 

To expatiate further were easy, but our 
readers can readily dispense with it The 
fortunate possessors of Mr. Nichols’s two 
volumes will not rest content without Mr 
Allen’s, which enables one to test the 
fidelity and closeness of his coadjutor’s 
homely idiomatic version, as well as to 


ascertain the ipsissima verba in any given 
All all 
experts will monumental 


libraries will 
both 


instance require, as 


laud, these 


publications. 


Historical Bases of Religion, Primitive, Baby 
lonian, and Jewish. By H. C. Brown. Bos 
ton: Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1.50 


dangers 


This book the 
that beset the non-specialist in dealing with 


is an example of 


large questions. The author has consulted 


a number of excellent books, and much that 


he says is correct, particularly in his ac- 
count of the later phases of Judaism, from 
the prophets onward. But throughout the 
volume the wrong is so mingled with the 


right, and there is such a distortion (doubt 
less unintentional) of the history, that the 
general reader may often get an impression 
not in accordance with the facts Mr 
Brown’s tone is one of assurance and final- 
ity—he is certain of many things to 
which the best authorities are in doubt. He 
knows not only that the Babylonian civil- 
ization is earlier than the Egyptian, but 
that its records go back about 8,500 years, 
and that well-developed states, enjoying a 
civilized life that far outranks that of many 
so-called civilized countries of the present 
day, were in existence more than ten thou- 
sand years ago (p He is able 
scribe the furniture of a Babylonian temple 
(p. 102f.) with a minuteness not found 
the records, and to assert (p. 213) that 
Babylonia for a period of more than five 
thousand years existed as a homogeneous 
people, contented and happy under a system 
of government and religion practically un- 
changed. As to the origin of the Essenes, 
4 question that still vexes scholars, he has 
no misgivings—he states as an historical 
fact that their practices were derived from 
Buddhism 


as 


50) to de- 


in 











In addition to these exaggerations and 
discolorations the book has misstatements 
of important points. The language of pre 
Israelite Canaan was not Babylonian (p. 79) 

th> contrary is shown by the Amarna let 
ters That the mo theis leas of Ju- 
daism were lerived fr I x of 
Zoroaster’’ (p. 173) i sta hat 1 
judicious critic w j “ a} The lea 
that the Semitic divine nat Be El, Baal 
and Al are all ght var fthe same 
word” (p. 166) will be a | » Sem 
scholars. Still more remarkat tl ‘ 
nouncement (p 1) that tl f the 
deity of the Israelitish nation wa and 
for it “the name Jehoval ! , ) 
was substituted’; and ‘ \ 
deity “to whom the name A ! hie 
one) was given Pa ng over the hithert 
unheard-of explanati if the mea iz of 
Jehovah . it s strange that t? 
never heard of the name Yahwetl i tha 
he is not aware that our word Jel ! 
the ignorant miswr gx of a friar f ! 
sixteenth century of our era as for \l 
lah,”’ it was the current name for the deity 
in Arabia in Mohammed's t S l | 
weaken one’s confidence in the author's 
general trustworthinse It must be lded 
that he is concerned to ww that the old 
Hebrew religion wa lerived, o t er 
ide wholly from tl Bat " It 
generally agreed tha ! Ba in i 
fluence on the Hebrews w gr t " 
proper estimate of Het ) and Judaism 
call for wider knowledge ind a ner 
and more judicial attitud ! ul 
found in this volume 
The Practice of Diplomacy A I l 

the Foreign Rel ) of the United 

States By John W Fr B 

loughton Mifflin & Co $ ( 

This is a pleasing ensibl 
book It not om haf ind ! 
prehensive treatis« a i t of runt 
comment on the history of Am in diplo 
macy, bringing out i guiding pr pie 
ind its technique, and giving an abundan 
of those best of al! definitior example 
Throughout, a high note of national obliga 
tions in international relations is maintain 
ed; and while Mr. Foster is careful to give 
both sides of several of our famou liplo 
matic controversies is in the Barrund 
case, for instance, and the f eal dispu 
he makes it clear that his own leaning is 
to justice rather than cleverne and to 
sound precedent more han no t 
vented ad ho In dealing with the arti 
ficial distinctions of diploma rank, Mr 
Foster displays great common sens at 
well as an American love of equality; and 
we could wish that his plea for absolut 
impartiality in the treatment of itional 
representatives however ds gnated i of 
nations themselves, might prevail In what 

he says of the unexpended and legitimately 
unexpendable balance of the indemni ex 
torted from China by the United States in 
common with other countr he points out 
an imperative duty of Congr It should 
vote to pay back the money, with as zealous 
a care for “the honor of the United States” 
as it showed in returning to Mexico the 
award fraudulently obtained under the Weil 
and La Abra claim 

If one were to pick flaw at all, it would 
be in regard to some of the refe ces tO 
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rates The 


‘ 
he ¢ } elaborately ‘ 1 in the community now suffer- 
Wal P € fa e } . P ' h a calamity Of more perma- 
withd fro é possibly ire the chapters 
\ " ! bing the relations between the races, 

, ft help I mixed hostility and mutual under- 

} , of the white and black regiments 
| the author quotes the views 

egro o1 iltimate inde 

H t e fo Jam , This man, who had 
( i ed in England and on the Continent, 

| ig I } 1 what would be yme of the half- 

I I gov ment mntrolled chiefly 

th " replied ingeniously They 

} } 


Follow 
Drama. 
UC DERMANN'’S JOHANNES 
I ! I Hit il ibject for obvious reasons 
} ! n dear to the heart of the 
had w f ' I iger, and the chance of pro- 
lalou ensation under cov- 
it New Testament name is too 
, H It is to be regretted that 
' who have done so much 
work a M Julia Marlowe and 
H. Ss ! 1ould have been tempt- 
of otoriety of the theme to pro 
7 ‘ M y Harned’s adaptation of Suder- 
" ! Johannes,” a piece which on 
| f ptural or pseudo-historical side 
} tl 1ctual artistic value, while 
r f hief motives, the Salome legend, 
i he ibominabl« The play is 
} ! ! Baptist,’’ and purports to 
the prophet’s public life; 
! in the wilderness, proclaim- 
! mine Me iah, in the streets of 
" lebating with the Pharisees, 
lenouncing Herodias, in 
purning the odious solicitations of 
the hand of the execu- 
n the seenes with which 
! ried to upplement the 
| | f Bil il reeord that the interest of 
H } | collapses John is represented 
‘ | . sta loubt as to the sig- 
; , f e of h own inspiration and as 
1 by ih fragments of Christ's 
he Sermon on the Mount, for 
aq , he ean collect from the lips 
, ; Galilean peasants. The command 
| ir enemi works such an up 
| n him that instead of throwing 
it the guilty Herod, and thus giv- 
he nal for a general attack, he 
monarch’'s feet His vacillat- 
irives } disciples from him, 
: _ Dp illy deserted when he is 
( ii 
p mm 
; plausibility there may be in 
ractions of the prophet, 
: loubt hat their result is 
l virile and picturesque 
' figu il purposes. At all events, 
' y | fa 1 » endow him with the 
fire, grandeur of spirit, or maj 
; , ming a prophet with such 
ty { ‘ | ’ m He had dignity and some right- 
l h n, but he did not glow with the 
' = ha ! f ! ind consuming zeal. In his 
, ' _ Ben ‘ lome he bore himself rightly, 
} pa P fir with Iifference, then with angry 
' 5 of the | re ‘ but no skill could interpret satis 
' in thelr very essence un 
I I k. a espe i I iral and repulsive Wholly apart from 
res, Will satisfy the average read the gross improbablility of a delicate young 
s! ' popula i ilmost a child, such as Salome 





| 
there is the radical absurdity of the condi 
| 
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is represented to be, conceiving a passion 


for a man of so rough and wild an aspe 


tions under which they meet—conditions 
which could never occur in the East. Sim 
ilar objections would lie against the whol 


play,which rarely makes any concessions to 


Oriental customs, except in the matter t 
attire Miss Marlowe, in her acting of Sa 
lome, a part for which she is not now suit- 
ed, seemed to be constantly trying to miti 
gate the unpleasantness of it by emphasiz 
ing its juvenility. She portrayed a petulant 
childish coquette This view, of cours 

was utterly incompatible with an adult pas 
sion which could drive a princess to such 
extremes All the details indeed of this 
love episode are as preposterous as t! 

original conception is vile But it is to be 


noted that the play follows the Biblical 


story with regard to Herodias and does not 
permit Salome to sport th the Bapt 

head. With Salom« sat play would b 
but a dull affair She is the chief excus 


for the representation, and a very bad one 


The cause of the American drama is no 
much advanced by the ymposition and 
production of such pieces as ‘‘Salomy Jane 
which was greeted with much boisterous 
approval in the Liberty Theatre, on Sat 
urday evening. Paul Armstrong, the adapt 
er, or rather joiner, has selected his rough 
material from “‘Salomy Jane’s Kiss” and 
other tales of Bret Harte and dovetailed 
them, after a fashion, into a melodrama 
well stuffed with sensational episodes, but 
rickety in structure, incoherent in sub 
stance, and no more a reflection of real lif 
in California, or anywhere else, than a 
the distorted figures in a comic mirror. Bret 
Harte, with the genius of a true roman 
clothed many gross realities with a glam 
our of beauty, nobility, or pathos, divert 
ing attention from patent anomalies by 
some subtle and often disingenuous appeal 
to that common human sentiment which is 
ready to applaud the attribution of th 
noblest virtues to the most unlikely pos 
sessor of them The publication of Mr: 
Harte’s earlier stories was followed by a 
perfect epidemic of frontier plays in which 
homicidal adventurers, hard and rough as 
the rocks amid which they labored and 
fought, melted suddenly with exquisite ten- 
derness, while audacious hoydens, heedless 
of virtue or morals, proved themselves 
angels of grace and goodness. Of late the 
far Western play has again been coming 
into fashion, and doubtless there is a wide 
field for the dramatist in the primitive life 
upon the borders of civilization. But lit 
tle is to be gained by working anew the 
exhausted vein of Mr. Harte’s fancy, and 
reviving the personages, vital, indeed, in 
his pages, but on the stage stale, flat, and 
unprofitable. Moreover, Mr. Armstrong has 
furnished in his Col. Starbottle, Yuba Bill 
Jack Marbury, Larrabee, Red Pete, and the 
rest of them, feeble copies of their proto- 
types The fact is that these imaginary 
creatures necessarily lose their verisimili 
tude when stripped of their literary adorn 
ment, and exposed in their naked person 
ality before the footlights The succe 
attained by the present performance will be 
due to the admirable acting of Reuben Fox 


the capable work of H. G. Warner, Raiph 
Delmore, Holbrook Blinn, Stephen Wright 





Ade Dwyer, and Eleanor Robson. The forest 
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scenery is superb In fact, the setting is 
worthy of a masterpiece 

The death is announced in London of a 
once popular English actress, Miss Hud 
speth, better known in this country a 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps She will be remem 


bered for her finished 
women in some of Charles Wyndham’'s pro 


performances of old 


ductions She was born sixty-seven yea! 
ago, and first appeared in London in 18 
She supported John Drew the elder 
“Handy Andy.”’ Later she joined the Drury 


and for many years was on: 
of 


was 


Lane Company 
of the chief attractions 
tomime, in which 
the Vokes family, 
Brittain 


the annual pan 
witt 


Het 


also in 


associated 
Paul 


was 


she 

Kate 
Wright; she 
of “Eileen 
Edmund F 


Santley 
ring, and 
the 
“The Peep o' Day’ 
play 


cast Oge’’—next 


original 
alconer's 
successful 

Sarah Bernhardt to 
Mephistopheles in a 
by 


is play the ps 
of 


Bataille 


new version 


being prepared Henry 


Musie. 


RICHARD SALOME 


STRAUSS’S 


The sensational event of the mus 
cal 
Metropolitan Opera House on 
Richard 
bee 


any 


most 


season was he production, at the 


Tuesday eve 


of Strauss’'s Salome a 


ning 

writ 
the 

h 


work which has n more talked and 
other 
Parsifal’’ 


f Cavalleria 


of 


ten about thar since 


first 


the 


opera 


production of in 1882, wit 


Rusticana 


that 


with 


exception 0 
the « 


the 


And as in ise Mascagni, so in 


libretto had more to do 
the 


story 


ot Strauss 


of than the 
old 


vogue 


the 
It 

enormous 
book 


Some 


success opera musi« 


that to 
work of or a 
needed than that 
should forbid it 


Salome” 


is in insu! an 


for .a art 


nothing mors 


is 


responsible censor on 
was 
Ber 


came to the rescue 


religious grounds 
both 


however 


moral or 


thus forbidden in Vienna and in 


lin Dresden 


Salome’ was produced at the Royal Opera 


on December 8, 1905, and made a great stir 
Since then, thirty other opera houses (in 
cluding the Scala of Milan) have produced 
it, and even the Kaiser found it advisable 
to relent, so that Berlin, too, heard the 
opera on December 5, 1906, on which o¢ 
casion the house could have been sold out 


twenty times, and $25 was paid to specula 
for single seats 

Music itself 
moral, though it 
voke 
There 


come 


tors 


neither moral nor im 
be bad 


suicidal 


is 


may 80 as to 


pro 


murderous or reflections 


are pages in Strauss's score that 


but 
the 
the 


that condition 
of 
That 
“Salome” 


perilously near 
the 


censors 


not offence 
the 
libretto, the 
Wilde, concerning 
of which there 
It bad 


glorify in music 


were in 


of 


they cause 


eyes lay in 
of 
premeditated nasti 
be 
for 


adventures 


notorious Oscar 


the 


ness can no two opin 


ions is enough composers to 


the feel 
ings of such depraved creatures as Manon 


and 


Lescaut, and Violetta (in ‘“‘La Traviata’) 
but when a diseased imagination conceives 
a character like Salome, which can be fully 
comprehended only after a study of the 
psychopathological works of Krafft-Ebing 
and a musician makes her the heroine of an 
opera, it is time to call a halt, and pro 
test that the stage is not a sanitarium 


Such subjects are proper for medical, not 
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» Name i h g 
rccompanied by a dram ‘ ‘ the 
if Tha phra A ‘ | 
S4 he t very we | he 
S ge i mpo i i x 
“ul their cor bu 
a a ger ire’ q R 
w i I excey I f ‘ | x 
t Salome ind ai few { ; 
f the prophet } ) ld 
help feeling ) f M 
excellen artis Fren ud \ Bu 
rian, Dippel, Van Rov i M 
Dufrict B for ha x 2 | 
Way through a jungl f ’ 
phonic with hardly a f 
“ly o offe 1 a he g t he 
¢ of the listener 
rh weakness of Strau 1 
explains his method Ni having ‘ 
melodies to offer, he doe all sort f 
ntric things to hide h weal He 
lemands an orchestra of at lea 106 play 
ers; he uses new or 
like the heckelphone and vd 
voc to nprecedented x it 
lividing the string instrument i ving 
ch little group a pa f " pla 
In the love du of r " 1 | ! 
Wagner divides h K x " 
part Straus goes him four t and 
thus makes an 1dvance i W agne 
He shows extreme btlety ind V Dn 4 
n combining the various leading i v 
making them iZZ vd nd 
cene quite in the Wagner way But 
there Ss an enormous differ Vagne 
leading motives are pregnant theme 
ly remembered because of the king 
meludies or appropriate harmo where 
is Strauss has nothing to off but i x 
nificant themes—nay, themelets—so ym 
wnonplace and unindividual that it ex 
.emely difficult to recognize them In a 
word, in the orchestral as in the vocal 
parts, the fatal defect of Straus | 1 
s a ‘ack of melody 
Students will find much 1dmire ! 
ngenious mathematical ibtileti« f he 
printed score Their abors may 
tated by a perusal of t! Guid 3 
lome by Lawrence Gilma red y 
fohn Lane a little book f eighty-fiv 
page thirty of which are levoted to an 
analysis of the mus with illu ‘ } 
m al type of the twenty leading 
h write has tound in th 
Fate sometimes has strok ‘ 
2s well as its irony In May, 148% here 
bur upon the world a ! i 
Cavalleria Rusticana by I Ma ig 
ni, which was hailed ill over Europe and 
\merica as the beginning of a new hoo 
and composer ! i few t va h 
and famous Six year I the Scala it 
Milan had produced an of i I \ 
which strikingly anticipated he hief 
cullarities of the Mascagr hoo but a 
the opera was not a 
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nes of widely varying size to hang on the | alier by John Lambert, two of Miss Cas- 


walls, and about one-fourth as many pieces 
of sculpture to place advantageously, the 
hanging committee for the current exhibi- 


tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 


Fine Arts seems for the most part to have 
performed well its arduous and thankless 
task Examples there are of the individual 
sacrificed for the good of the whole as 
perforce must always be the case in the 


ramped quarters of this ancient and hon- 
ble institution, which this year holds its 
hundred and second annual exhibition 
rhe corridors and rotunda, for example, in- 


dignified, as be- 


ead of being simple ar 
fils an approach, present a somewhat jum 
bled appearance Here are assembled, with 
no great regard for relative proportions 
low reliefs, busts, full-length 
life-size figures of man and beast—indeed 
ilmost everything that would lend itself 

the plastic art, not to mention sundry 
Gaudens, Lopez 


McKenzie, 


things that do not St 
ronetti, Konti, Grafly Roth 
McNeil, Pratt, Bitter, Hartley, Brooks, and 
aul Nocquet, not to prolong the distin- 
xuished list, are represented by from one 


twenty examples apiece, which for the 


most part would lend dignity and beauty to 
he art of any country Thus emphasis 
once more, and from the _ sculptor’s 


point of view, given to the importance of 
more adequate and better lighted exhibi 
tion galleries in Philadelphia, whose needs 
this respect are only less pressing than 
hose of New York city 
Unlike the passing displays of the Na 
mal Academy of Design and the past 
lisplays of the Society of American Artists 
New York, the show in Philadelphia is 
not made up of what may be justly called 
the current art of the year, but, wisely or 
inwisely, includes much already familiar 
material, which makes for a higher artis- 
tle average, if less for freshness. Not thar 
the latter quality is wanting here—on the 
mitrary, the last word in smartness by the 
younger and more impetuous painters em 
phasizes the works of the elder workers 


ilong le them Among the contributors, 


uu wo hundred and fifty in all, there 
many new names ind on the other 
hand mu t few familia names are miss 


Passing into gallery F, the largest in the 
bullding, one is possessed by the spirit of 
serenity brooding over the place, to which 
Whistler's full-length figure of Count Rob- 
ert possibly gives the keynote, if that be 
not too loud a term to apply to this can 


vas which the dead painter has invested 


ijl h ubtle charm, a charm which 
finds echo in three other valued smaller 
canvases farther along, by the same hand 


At the same end of this gallery, too, one 
bas come to look each year for something 

mm the hand of John Sargent,who has this 
time a portrait of the Rev. Endicott Pea 
body, done, perhaps with a nice regard for 
the cloth, in an unusual spirit of sobriety 
and delicacy which Sargent's numerous fol- 
lowers may well take note of Frank W 
Benson with a fresh, wholesome portrait of 
a child, Philip L. Hale with a full-length 
life-size female figure in which ts no trace 
of the sensuous, Louls Loeb with the dainty 
head of a beautiful young girl, two charac- 
teristic canvases by John Alexander, a 


brilliant Matador by Robert Henri, a clever 
but unpleasant characterization of Chev- 


satt’s most able canvases, a graciously 


feminine portrait by William W. Churchill, 
a picture portrait by Sergeant Kendall, and 








a seated figure in blue by Cecelia Beaux, 
indicate, but do not exhaust, the list of 
worthy portraits in the room. 

In the same gallery are brilliant still life, 
by Cadwallader Washburn and William M. 
Chase (who has disposed about the building 
several portraits of varying excellence), 
two graphic figure groups, instinct with life, 
by William J. Glackens, and a joyous Tea 
Party by Marion Powers Here also is a 
powerful marine by Homer, one of jewel- 
like quality by Ryder, a choice interior by 
Walter Gay, and an interior with figure by 
Frederick Frieseke, which should not be 
overlooked Of landscapes in this gallery 
there are few, those by W. E. Schofield, 
Ernest Lawson, W. Granville Smith, Ed- 
ouard Steichten, Leonard Ochtman, and 
Charles Rosen being among the best. 

An adjoining smaller gallery is largely 
impressionistic 
large, 
vigorous, and virile canvases by Edward 
W. Redfield seem a trifle misplaced. Here 
are numerous brilliant contributions, new 
and old, by Childe Hassam, Willard Met- 
ealf, Robert Reid, John H. Twachtman, 
J. Alden Weir, and Charles Hopkinson, 
who, along with a few other faithful if 
less well-known painters of light, uphold 
the traditions and advance new theories 


given over to works of 
tendencies, amid which the two 


of the cult 

Gari Melchers has a gallery quite to him- 
self, where, insulated and isolated, the 
various phases of his art may be studied 
freely Portraits, “‘types,”’ a landscape or 
two, and even a large Last Supper, to- 
gether present a dignified appearance, and 
one of much harmony, albeit a trifle 
sombre contrasted with the brilliant work 
ot the luminists next door 

\ somewhat ineffective effort at insula- 
tion has been made, though just why, one 
can only half-surmise, with gallery J 
Here, besides the three fine smaller 
Whistlers already adverted to, hang 
Thomas W. Dewing’s delicious Lady with 
Lute, a vigorous young woman by Robert 
Henri, a portrait group by .William M. 
Chase, two landscapes sounding a new 
note, by Joseph B. Davol, and a group of 
three splendidly impressive landscapes by 
Elliott Daingerfield. 

Strolling through other galleries and cor- 
ridors, which seem less well lighted, one 
is attracted by such serious and well-paint- 
ed productions as H. O. Tanner's Two 
Disciples (one of the most thoughtful 
works here), John Sloan's Kent, Ken- 
yon Cox's Portrait of Maxfield Parrish, the 
two little canvases by Jerome Meyers, a 
portrait by J. J. Shannon, a Florida scene 
by Joseph Woodwell, and Mr. La Farge’'s 
Visit of Nicodemus to Christ—one of that 
artist's most dignified productions. Nor 
should the excellent portraits by J. McClure 
Hamilton, Irving Wiles, and Thomas An- 
shutz be overlooked, as in the remote gal- 
lery where they are placed they are likely 
to be 

In conclusion it may be said that, unlike 
most exhibitions in America, figures and 
not landscapes dominate the Pennsylvania 
Academy's show this year. The larger part 
of these are portraits, more individual than 
usual in their tendencies, and one's first 





and last optical impression.js of tall sin- 
gle figure portrait panels at frequent inter- 
vals, sometimes a seeming intrusion, and at 
others lending dignity to the galleries. 
BEN FOSTER 





Two books of drawings are disappointing 
for different reasons. The “Drawings of 
Gainsborough,” in the Newnes-Scribner 
Series of Drawings of the Great Masters 
disappoints from the _ slightness of the 
drawings themselves, few of them being 
more than hasty scrawls or possessing any 
quality sufficient to justify the praise lav- 
ished upon them by Lord Ronald Suther- 
land Gower in his introduction. The best 
of them had already been reproduced in 
Armstrong's great book on the artist, and 
two or three of these have great charm. 


“The Drawings of J. F. Millet’’ (Lippin- 
cott) is a much more sumptuous and elabo- 
rate publication, in a limited edition. Here 
the disappointment is in the selection 
There are some very fine drawings, as 
tLere could not well help being, among the 
fifty chosen; but somehow the collection 
fails to show the noble qualities of the 
artist at their highest—or so it seems to 
one who remembers this or that master- 
piece in chalk not here included. Now and 
then there is an obvious blunder in the 
title given, as in the so-called ‘“‘Sheaf-bind- 
ers,””’ who are gathering faggots, and in 
the “Peasant Woman Cleaning Out a 
Trough,” who is chopping straw. It is still 
considered obligatory that a book should 
have a text, and so this one has an “In- 
troductory Essay” by Léona Bénédite. It 
is well enough, but really little to the pur- 
pose. If a competent technical study of 
the merits of Millet’s drawing, as drawing, 
was unattainable, why not omit the text 
altogether and publ?/sh a portfolio? But 
enough of fault-finding. Fifty drawings by 
Millet are fifty drawings by Millet; and 
to have them thoroughly well reproduced, 
as these are, is to have something well 
worth more than the price asked, if one has 
the money to spend. 

Francesco Malguzzi Valeri’s little hand- 
book of drawings in the Brera, “I Disegni 
nella R. Pinacoteca di Brera” (Milano: Al- 
fieri & Lacroix), may be cordially recom- 
mended. Ninety-four drawings are repro- 
duced in the original colors by the half- 
tone process, and brief editorial notes give 
all necessary indications as to provenience 
and bibliography. Many of the sheets are 
from Morelli’s collection, being lent to the 
gallery by his executor, Dr. Frizzoni. In 
the matter of attributions the editor takes 
a sensibly modest course—the mark of in- 
terrogation abounds. The brochure is of 
pocket size, and may be conveniently used 
in galleries. We know of no similar pub- 
lication that so nearly meets the practical 
needs of the student. Similar handbooks 
of, say, the Louvre, the Ufizzi, and the 
British Museum, would be simply invalua- 
ble. We have no space to enumerate the 
artists represented, and must close with 
the hint that a drawing in the Metropolitan 
Museum ascribed to Raphael (temporarily 
withdrawn from exhibition) must stand or 
fall with the sheet of studies reproduced in 
plate 63. Morelli believed in the genuine- 
ness of the latter work, and it would be a 
dificult critic that would discredit its New 
York counterpart. 

The King of Italy has given to the Brera, 


bnew 
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Milan, several mythological frescoes by with the name f th artis ts prove to it. Casam! ' 
Bernardino Luini, formerly in the villa ds nar ind forth. Many ng fa fe} mr ash f 
Pelluchi, near Monza The decorations of y . ar 
this villa are widely scattered A numbe y 
were already in the Brera, including th | e to alre hnown ¢ ‘ : ; , 
famous St. Catherine Carried by Angels; I i : 2 : 
others are at Hertford House, the Louvre n supplying . , , < 
and Chantilly Francesco Malguzzi Valeri . . . , “ : 
describes the royal gift in the Rassegna ; 
d’Arte for December, and, noting th ol . ul New } allies \ . showed 
laboration of Bramantino and Luin I . 5" . id eps die _ 7 
villa, suggests that their relation was tha M . D 
of master and pupii. This furnishes at least ‘, AD CZK ie f art sil : 
a plausible solution of the obscure mat .w I i . f , 
of Luini’s apprenticeship N Yorl 
N Y k Comm " R I j ! 
The contents of the Oratorio of San Ar vhi? may } dd , to @ ha eartha 
sano, Fiesole, have been taken over from ; , : f , exis a — me R ‘ f Japa wl 
the bishopric by the Italian Government Fy n Dallas. Syracu ' . the 1 
and will soon be placed in the littl mu — 
seum on the Piazza Mino. The sculptures | Wadsworth Ath Hartford we Earthqual 
include the head of a boy in unglazed | ©°®! to re ve a gilt of art | : 4s 
terra-cotta, by Luca Della Robbia—one of ng from J. Pierpont Morga . Memories Ra , 
his most beautiful works; a round of th: ! fatl S. Morga 
Virgin in Adoration, by Andrea della Rol ' chit yf pa ‘ . \ , f wed tl 
bia, with a notable frame of flower and Sa 3 now o ye Ml , , t of Ku 
fruit; besides interesting fragments of By ty , , I , | I 
zantine wood carving. The pictures number , ” ‘ine land ‘ led earthqua 
some fifty of the fourteenth and fift« ! ‘ fis Mino-Owar 
centuries—mostly of small size and im ; , wa an ex yed I 
portance. Four Triumphs of Petrarch | : tinguished 
Jacopo del Sellaio, formerly attributed to lore haracteriz t i 
Botticelli, are perhaps the most interesting ’ And \u 1 Roon hi | mbleme le 
items, but thé late Giottesque school is well y on the ev ng of January 16 the fol- | pout-etre on 
represented by minor examples. This a ving prices were paid for prin Robert me the tremend i 
quisition should make the Fiesolan mu- | Burns - - engraved by W 18¥4 
seum, usually overlooked by tourists, a | “@!ker and S. Cou Aate me pe ng . meow om of 
place of resort by Na th, $10 Mi La Rix ex ; 
1 by Bracquemond, $ M 
During the last two years, the National Partie Perdus etched by Bracquem , MOO . , 
Gallery at Berlin has made an unusual | ¢)79- yeijssonier’s 1806. etched by Jules Ja vent _ 
number of acquisitions. They number over | quot $100: Meissonic 1807. « To ' - » Vor mM , 
two hundred paintings and almost half as quet, $450; Me ' 1814 ™ , 06 ! 
many pieces of statuary The gallery now | que $210 M ¥ — — : sane Wi 
presents an altogether different appear- | @porjes Wa ¢ R ;, . ; A a 
ance from that of 1904, and is as fairly | woren etched by CW : $04 7% bh mOvem : 
representative of German art of the last] , sles B Ey nine : » Hamie ' . u 
hundred years as can be expected of a E pe ie tn a © Sie $100 | \lash I 
single collection. Besides this, many mod . . 
ern pictures by foreign painters have been Yakutat B 
bought or received as gifts ; eee ac 
The authorities of the Louvre will ar : | the mind ' 
range a special Rembrandt room, where Sclenlce. | by earthqual 
the twenty-two works of Rembrandt, now | ~—_o . 
scattered through the museum, will | ats ; 
brought together \ QUARTER-CENTURY OI CATASTRO | Quetzal r 
The Government of India has taken steps PHISM Ma 
to preserve the Sinbyame Pagoda, which is Th tudent of geolo: ieee teen | n May oft 
the only building of its type in the Mingun | » nind may be wit} ' 7 of . ' 
province of Burma. | the numerou insolved — probler n the | * leano, wit vl 
An interesting discovery has been mad physics of he eat not fail » be | : , ¥ ; 
in a Belgian convent of a painting of ply impressed by tl itastropl lap 7 
“Christ Risen,” which has been attributed | ! ngs of the last venty-five yea Phe . reeihs 
to Rubens by various experts. In 1603 Ru ecord of no other like period » far a 7 . ; : 
bens painted a series of Christ and th: written in the book of science, car- | Shemaka and of Andija 
Twelve Apostles for the Duke of Lerma ries with it » clearly th oncept of th " ; : a ; 
The Twelve Apostles have long been in infinished glob or » eloquently teache aac atty anc kty thou oh 
the Prado at Madrid, but the Christ ha he inconsequence of man beside the ti “0 a dens oe the Som 
been lost sight of till this discovery in tanic forces of nature Wher n Augu : Ol inhabitar nt 
Belgium, which is now identified as the | /***, @ cataclysm rent asund th and _— n Japa . 
missing picture of Krakatoa, and cau I I K th igt : 8 ae Capen 
ut almost the t n f tl arth This event wa yn follow 
News has come from Geneva that in a| we saw how the pr ‘ of adjustment f those vast disturbance 
collection of Egyptian papyri Prof. Jules | which hape the interior of our globe were | which culminated in 
Nicole has lately come across an ancient | gtij] tending to produce equilibrium. For | March and April of 1906, w 
Latin guide through Rome, which he found | two years or more we gazed upon the won- | part of the island was deva 
in the midst of Greek texts. Th guide con | drous red and yellow ifterglowa which sands of lives sacrificed P 
tains an inventory of sculpture, enumerat irked the distribution of the high-blown | calamities by a few month 
ing the chief works to be seen in the city, | ash, and refi i the energy by which 40, with a paroxysmal awak 
and indicating exactly where they are plac 000 or more person were swept out of | was the earthquake of the M 
ed; it also gives a description of each one, ! existence At this same time, or close | gion of southern Italy. The ; 





was designed to super- 
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sede quaternions and Grassmann’s 
tusdchnungsichre. It is now taught in sun- 
dry European universities; but its vogue 
was prevented or hindered by a trait of 
ts author’s character that struck every- 
body that ever met him, and that we 
know not how otherwise to designate than 
is diffidence. Yet this is not a fit name for 
It certainly was not that diffidence 
which consists in timidity; nor can we 
issent to his brilliant scholar Prof. Bum- 
tead’s apparent view that he was uncon- 

is of h ywn superiority, which would 

ym 0 near to making him a gifted idiot, 
voting up his mathematical truffles like 
Périgord pig, and as oblivious of being 
| leprived of them We should rather con- 
| ceive of it as an exaggerated estimate of 
the possibility of any opinion of his being 
erroneous that might concern a difficult 
question no isceptible of a demonstra- 
tive solution He thought his method 
| yught to be left to make its own way in 
| the world; but he overlooked the fact that 
he was not giving the offspring of his brain 
| the fair start to which it was entitled. For 
| he limited himself to printing and private- 
ly circulating a fifty-page syllabus of that 


no illustrations of its appli- 
man of great 
more thau 


| method, with 
| The 
parts and attainments would not 


industry of a 


have sufficed to construct any decided opin- 


ion upon such a question from such a basis. 


| If Gibbs himself, after devoting his own 
| surpassing genius for some years to the 
was not prepared to put forth a 


matte 
| categorical decision as to the merits of the 
| method, pray who else could be expected to 
| undertake the office? We can only say that 





the ease and mastery with which his schol- 
i have handled some of the most thorny 
problems of physics, as contrasted with 
he infertility of the quaternionists, incline 
is to put our trust in “vector analysis.” 
| The book is clothed in all dignity and 
beauty of paper and type, carries a noble 
photograph of the master, and in every way 
(except by an index) recommends itself to 
| ie liking of friends of American science 
| I t good, but restrained, notice of 
t) most genuine of high intelligences by 
it worthy interpreter, Prof. H. A. Bumstead, 
who has taken Dr. Ralph Gibbs Van Name 
collaborating editor 

The following cientific books are in- 
cluded in Macmillan’s list of spring pub- 

| lication Cyclopedia of American Agri 

| culture,’ vol i edited by Prof L 
| H Bailey Experimental Zoodlogy,”’ 
iy rhoma Hunt Morgan; Economi 
| Geology of the United States,”’ by 
Hein h Rie Forage Corps,” by Ed- 
» | ward B. Voorhees; rhe Storage Battery,” 
‘ by Augustus Treadwell; Practical Text- 
| wk of Plant Pathology by D. F. Mac- 
Dougal Introduction to Zodlogy,’”” new 
' ed a by Charles Benedict Davenport and 
» | Gertrude Crotty Davenport Elements of 
| Electro-Chemistry,” by M. Leblanc; “Types 
f Farming by L. H. Bailey; ‘‘Meteorolo- 
| gy, Weather, and Methods of Forecasting,” 
new edition, by Thomas Russell; Princi- 
ple of Inorganic Chemistry,” new edition, 


Siudies in Physiology, 
new edition, by J. 
Bacterial Infec- 
‘ by C. A. Her- 
Lectures on the General Properties of 
“System 


by H. C,. Jone 


| 
| 

Anatomy, and Hygiene,” 
| E. Peabody; “The Common 
tions of the Digestive Tract 
| 


Immunity,"’ by Svante Arrhenius; 





of Medicine and Gynzcology,” vol. ii., Part 
I., edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt; 
“Clinical Psychiatry,” new edition, by A 
Ross Diefendorf. 

The ascent of Mt. Ruwenzori, the ancient 


Mountains of the Moon, last summer was 
described in a lecture delivered at Rome 


on January 7 by the Duke of the Abruzzi 


In a little over a month he climbed the 
sixteen highest peaks, made a survey of 
the range, determined heights, fixed the 


watersheds, and mapped and photographed 
the whole region The principal scientific 
results are the fact that the range consists 
16,810 feet being 

The limit 
14,600 feet, 

None of 


of six principal groups, 
the altitude of the highest peak. 
of perpetual about 
and of the lowest glacier 13,677 
the glaciers were of the first 
they showed signs of receding 


SnOW was 


order, and 


Finance. 





THE BREAK IN THE STOCK MARKET 


About the middle of last December, 
after having held obstinately strong in the 


face of extremely tight money, repeated 
deficits in New York bank reserves, and 
prohibitory rates charged in London for 


American Stock Ex- 
change prices suddenly began to give way 


“carrying” securities, 


Since then, the decline has been almost 
continuous, up to the present week. Dur- 
ing the five-week period, such striking 
declines in the price of important rail- 


way stocks have been scored as 20 points 


in Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 23 in 


Union Pacific, 34 in New York Central, 
39 in Reading, 63 in Northern Pacific, and 
Sv in Great Northern. People, learning of 
such a fall in prices, might easily infer 
either that a serious disaster had befallen 
the world of investors, or else that the 
Stock Exchange movement was foreshad- 
owing a highly unfavorable turn in our 
tide of prosperity 

And, in fact, the violent fall in prices 


last week and at the opening of this week, 
had so far the ground from under the 
feet who had been holding 
huge lines of stocks with money borrowed 
on collateral of these very stocks—as to 
force liquidation and some signals of real 
This, however, was pretty much 
restricted to that class of people known 
in Wall Street as “Stock Exchange profes- 
No one else seems to have been 


cut 
of speculators 


distress 


sionals.”’ 


badly hurt. The outside public, which lost 
millions in the Wall Street collapse of 
May, 1901, and which was probably hard 
hit in the two-day crash of December, 
1904, has on the present occasion made 
little complaint. At the same time, no 
signs of trade reaction, or of alarm in 
business circles, is anywhere manifest. 
Instead, one hears the general comment, 


industry is in a far safer 
position, that Stock Exchange spec- 
ulation has collapsed and Stock Exchange 


that legitimate 


now 


prices have come down 
Nevertheless, there atill exists, even in 
Wall Street itself, a good deal of per- 


plexity as to why the stock market should 
have fallen at just this time. Two months 
every Wall Street had a word 


ago, one on 





. 





sais 











hoy, “pettig r 
" ee eae ape: Bi sag ®t": 
Ait ~ 


nha 


- 
4 
’ 







respects 


things, it 
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to say of the “January reinvestment 


put up stocks and lower the money 


de- 
mand’ and the manner in which it would 


rate 


It was commonly alleged that, if prices 
uuld only be held up through December 


the market was safe.’ Since bankers 
ind brokers are apt to buy stocks in 
the last days of December, in order to sell 
it a profit to the January investor, this 
support to the market is likely to be felt 
before the year is ove: Yet it was pre 
cisely this time that witnessed the be 
ginning of the break, and it was in the 


week when money was cheap, bank 


re 


serves rising, and “January reinvestment 


normally in full swing, that forced li 


qui 


dation on the Stock Exchange went on most 


rapidly Why such a paradox—espec 
when the argument, that 


would only 


ially 
a rise in stocks 


reflect"’ or “‘discount”™’ increas 


ing prosperity, still appears to hold good” 


The first and most 


hat the rise in stocks may have been g 
ahead too fast in its ‘discounting.’ 
econd is, that it had been using 
speculation pure and simple, capital 


credit which were needed in the count 
expanding trade A third answer is 


the great rise in stocks had brought 


net yield, on the basis of existing di 


dends and prices, to 3% or 4 per cen 


obvious answel! 


is 


ing } 


The 
for 
and 


ry 


that 
the 


\ 


t 


this at a time when merchants were pay 


ng 6 per cent. for six-months’ loans 
when other borrowers, with the best S 


Exchange collateral to offer, were 


even higher Such a situation was’ ir 


anomalous in the nature 


could not continu The 


J 


lot 


‘ST PUBLISHED 


art’s STANDARD 
ENGLISH SPEECH 


= 


16mo, $1.00 net. 


ciation. 


Hobhouse’s MORALS 
IN EVOLUTION 


A study in comparative ethics, by 
author of ‘‘Mind in Evolution,”’ and * 
Theory of Knowledge.’’ 3754-294 
2 vols., 8vo, $5.00 net; by mail, $5. 3¢ 


McPherson’s WORKING 
OF THE RAILROADS 


273 pp.. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 
‘Now, of all times, it is very much t 
desired that all who can should get as 


about the railroads it seems to us that 
McPherson's lectures supply Not 
instructive, but interesting Told 
non-technical language with a sufficiency 
illustrative history, and we cannot see 
any essential facts are missing.’’ 
Sun 
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von Mach’s Ou:lines of the History of 
Painting 

Weir's Greek Painter's Art 

Hoyt’s The World's Painters and their 


Pictures 
Partr: ’s Technique of Sculpture 
Puach's Handbook of Linear Perspective, 
Shadows and Reflections 
Cross’s Free Hand Drawing 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 


ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


A tremendous miscellaneous stock 


Greatly increased facilities for the im 
portation of English publications 


Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books 
All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
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SYNTHETICA: 


MEDITATIONS 
AND ONTOLOGICAL. THE 
UNIVERSITY GIFFORD 
1905 TO 1906. 


By S. S. LAURIE, LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo, $7 net 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté#, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick 
ens. Dumas, De Foe, Eliot. Fielding, Gibbo 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving. Macaulay. Poe, 
Prescott. Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, 
epeare, Thackeray, Tolstoi 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO.. New York 
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Railway Organization and Working 
Edited by ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 
re of prominent railway officials have contributed to this volume the condensed 
esults of their experience. Eminently practical and thoroughly readable, the book 
vill occupy a unique position as a manual of railroad business, It is equally adapted 
to university classes aod to the needs of the professional railroader. 510 pages; small 
Svo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.16 





Che New Appreciation of the Bible By WILLARD C. SELLECK 
This book seeks to do three things: first, to state briefly the principal conclusions of 
modern learning rewarding the Bible; second, to show the enhanced values which it 

and third, to point out some of the ways in which it may be most 
i24 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.63 


now exhibits 
helpfully used 


The Development of Western Civilization 
By J. DORSEY FORREST 
\n examination of modern European society which has in view the determining of 


ial forees by which it has been molded to its present form 418 pages; Svo, 
oth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 





A Genetic History of the New England Theology 
By FRANK HUGH FOSTER 
\« the first genetic history of the greatest theological movement which America has 


yet seen, the book willeommand the attention of all students of our national thought 
4) pages; small Svo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.17 


, 9 . 
Hlomeric Vocabularies 
By EDGAR J]. GOODSPEED and WILLIAM B. OWEN 
This little book is pranned to aid the reader of Homer in the rapid acquiring of a 
vocabulary The words are arranged in the order of their frequency, a method 
which has proved remarkably successful in practice, 70 pages; small 8vo, paper; 


net $0.50 post paid $0.53. 


. ° o.6 ° >: ~ ° 
:vyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection Part I 
By GARRETT PIER 
Mr. Vier collection contains a number of unique specimens and is known to 
experts throughout the world The catalogue is luxuriously printed and bound, 
ind profusely illustrated. 48 pages; quarto; net $4.00, postpaid $4.15 









Index Volume to Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt 


An elaborate index to the collection will shortly be published as a separate volume. 
\ most important work will thus be completed. It will now be possible for any 
eader of English to have access to the entire body of Egyptian historical inscrip- 
net $2.00 


tion yw pues SVvo; 





\nimal Micrology: Practical Exercises in Microscopical Methods 
By MICHAEL F. GUYER 
\n indispensable book for teacher, physician, student, or novice who wishes to 
earn how to prepare his own material for microscopical examination. Sufficient 
t of the theoretical side of microscopy is given to enable the student to get 
witisfactory results from his microscope 250 pages; Svo, cloth: net $1.75, 
postpaid, 31.58 





Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


lhe reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to 
ittract him in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. 
Enriched with the fruits of a lifetime of study and versed in the intricacies of mod- 
ern criticiam, the author approaches her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds 
me of the best religious writers of the past. 306 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, 
postpaid $1 f 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age 
By GEORGE H. GILBERT 
This new textbook belongs to the series of “Constructive Bible Studies." It is in 
tendet for pupils of sixteen or seventeen years of age. Like the other volumes of 
the series it alms to embody the results of modern scholarship, while remaining true 
the spirit of ite great theme. 16 pages; Svo; postpaid $1.00 
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The Dial, Chicago. 
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4th Series 


Shelburne Essays 


Fourth Series 


By PAUL ELMER MORE 


Crown, 8vo, $1.25 net 


Ready Now 








Contents: The Vicar of Morwenstow 
--Fanny Burney—A Note on ‘ Daddy” 
Crisp—George Herbert—John Keats— 
Benjamin Franklin—Charles Lamb Again 

-Walt Whitman—William Blake—The 
Letters of Horace Walpole—The Theme 
of Paradise Lost. 

“*It is a pleasure to hail in Mr. Morea 
genuine critic, high quality of 
his thought, serious purpose, and excel- 
lent Stvle.’—Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. 









Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons, 234'ston ¥" 

















PROOFS of | 
LIFE AF1ER DEATH 


8vo. Cloth, 865 pages, $1.50 net, 12c. postage. 
A COLLATION OF OPLNIONS AS TO A FU- 
TURE LIFE BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMI- 
NENT SCIENTIFIC MEN IN CONFUTATION 
OF THE MATERIALISTC SCHUOL OF 
THOUGHT. 

HERBERT B. TURNER&CO., Boston, Mass. 











Literary |IN PERIL of CHANGE 


& Social By ©. F. G. MASTEKMAN. 


Studies |] THE NEW HUMANISM 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
Each — 
$1.50 net | B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 














Memotrs of 
Henry Villard 


Journalist and Financier 


1835-1900 


Two volumes, with Portraits and Maps. 
$5.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. 


An autobiographical record of the varied and 
romantic career of the war journalist who subse- 
quently became a power in the financial world, 
and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad to com- 
pletion. Full of incident and valuable for its 
reminiscences of Lincoln and other prominent 
men of the time, as well as for its descriptions of 
important battles of the Civil War. 


“A book of extraordinary interest. It is written with 
great ability, in a clear and flowing style; it detalls with 
perfect candor the incidents of @ great career; It is an 
admirable report of great events, all of which the 
writer saw, anda large part of which (after 1870) he 
was; it exhibits the rise and growth ofa rich and pow 
erful personality and a character at once remarkable 
for ite simplicity and {ts variety.’’—Joun Ware Caap- 
wick, in the New York Times Saturday Review. 


“This posthumous autebtograrty of the late Henry 
Villard (sa work of exceptional interest.”— . 
cial and Financial Chronicle, November 12, 1004. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 





Cloth, i) cents; leather, $1.00 List on request, 
EP. DUTTON @ CO. ~ - NEW YORK 





